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POETRY, 


QUAKER LADIES. 


BY NELLY M. HUTCHINSON, 








More shy than the shy violet, 
Hiding when the wind doth pass, 
Nestled in the tender grass, 

With morning mist all wet; 

In open woodland ways 
The Quaker lady stays. 

Pale as nooaday cloudlets are, 
Floating in the blue, 

This darling wildwoo 1 star 
Blooms ia light and dew. 

Sun and shadow on her hair, 
Flowers about her feet, 

Pale and still and sweet; 
As a dove all pure and fair, 
Through the soft spring air, 

{n the light of God 

Deborah walks abroad. 

Her little cap it hath a grace 
Most demure and grave, 

And her kerchief’s modest lace 
Veils the lovely wave 

Above her maiden heart, 

Where only gentle thoughts have part. 
Even the tying of her shoe 
Hath beauty in it too, 

A delicate, sweet art. 

Hiding, when the wind goes by, 

Not afraid, yet shy, 

The dainty flower takes from the sky 
Life’s own light and dew, 

And its exquisite hue, 

And the little Quaker maid, 

Timidly, yet not afraid, 

Unfolds the petals of her soul 

To heavenly control, 

And wears upon her quiet face 

The Spirit’s tender grace. 

Nore.—The eyebright is known in New England as 
“the Quaker lady.”’ 








CRITICISM CRITICIZED. 


A good friend of mine and of the WoMAN’s 
JoURNAL—a man of education and experience 
—writes a letter of frank criticism of the pa- 
per and the Movement. From this I will se- 
lect the two leading paragraphs, and print 
them with some remarks. He says, first: 


“I am rather shocked, that when a definite 
political question comes up, like this of the 
choice of Senator—not a word is said or ap- 
parently a thought given to a single question 
of qualification, or public duty or personal 
honor, except the one issue whether a man 
in the United States Senate is in favor of Wo- 
man’s voting—which may not be a practical 
issue for twenty years.” 


Now this charge, if true, might be a severe 
one. Bu: is it true? On the contrary, it 
seems to me like the charges often made that 
the Woman’s JoURNAL supported General 
Batler for Governor, that it defended Oakes 
Anes, and so on—charges easily made, but 
Which no assailant has ever yet cited chapter 
or verse to prove. So here. My friend says 
that “not even a thought” is apparently given 
to any question of personal character, as to 
the United States Senator. Yet turning to 
po ‘ly special editorial on this subject (by 
— -B..” March 23, 1874), I find an express 
*Ccognition of the “high personal character’ 


of the leading candidates—which is certainly 
giving ‘‘a thought” to the subject; and the 
only reason why Messrs. Garrison, Phillips, 
G. F. Hoar and Loring are preferred to them, 
is because they have pot only this, bat are 
also sound on the Woman Suffrage question. 
The writer does not say “not only this,” but 
itis plain from his whole argument that he 
means it. In speaking of an eminent public 
man, you do not always remember to say that 
he neither lies nor steals. An intelligent 
reader may be supposed to take some things 
for granted. I myself expressed a wish ina 
previous paper that Mr. G. F. Hoar might be 
Mr. Sumner’s successor, because of his Wo- 
man Suffrage opinions; but I did not say, even 
incidentally, that he was an honest and up- 
right man. That seemed to be one of the 
things that go without saying, as the French 
phease is; in his case, Cela va sans dire. 

I understand the position of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL to be, thatno man who is not hon- 
est and good should be chosen to any office; 
but that, among such men, the preference 
should always be given to an advocate of Wo- 
man Suffrage. And I do not see how this po- 
sition could be much improved upon. 

The second criticism is this: 

“Why will not some of the women who are 
in this movement begin by proving their fit- 
ness for public life by discussing seriously some 
of the real political questions that come up— 
civil service, finance, the use of spies and in- 
formers, free trade or the labor question? A 
single thoughtfwl and well-written paper on 
any one of those subjects, by a woman, would 


do more to help on the cause than,” étc., etc., 
etc. 


This too belongs to a familiar class of sug- 
gestions. The New York Nation, for instance, 
made the same point, long since. I should 
answer it, as it has been answered before by 
women, in some such way as this. 

First: to ask women, as yet, to contribute 
largely to the discussion of general political 
questions is to ask them to go into the water 
before they have learned how toswim. Hay- 
ing been excluded from the consideration and 
discussion of these questions, from childhood 
up, it is all that they can do to study them, as 
yet, without undertaking to teach others. 

Secondly: they have their own immediate 
battle to fight, before coming to these things. 
If a man wakes in the night and finds himself 
bound and gagged by burglars, his first duty 
is to get himself released. When his hands 
are free he will fight for his family. When 
his tongue is loosed, he will alarm the neigh- 
bors. Itis as much as women can do, just 
now, to get free. When they are, you will 
hear enough of their “views” on the tariff 
question and everything else. Fear not. 

Thirdly: in this preliminary struggle are 
bound up things much dearer to woman than 
the class of questions proposed, even were she 
otherwise ready to consider those. What 
concerns woman now is not the general ques- 
tion of “finance,” but the particular need to 
control her own earnings. ‘‘Civil service re- 
form” seems to her quite secondary to a re- 
form which shall give her the control of her 
own baby; instead of permitting its father, 
even when dead, to place it, by will, where she 
can never see it. Men may think that all 
questions involving “sentiment” are comforta- 
bly out of the way now that chattel-slavery is 
abolished. Women know better, and this is 
one reason why we need her in politics. 

Fourthly: but even apart from all this, wo- 
men must still choose for themselves their po- 
litical themes, and in their own order. My 
correspondent specifies “civil-service reform,” 
“the use of spies and informers,’’ etc. But 
many men will think and some women too, 
that however important these subjects may be, 
he has left others unmentioned that are still 
more important. There is the Temperance 
question, for instance. I have heard nobody 
complain, of late, that women do not discuss 
that; and I find that the WomAn’s JoURNAL 
itself has given three columns a week to it, for 
several weeks back. 

Fifthly: even out of the questions my friend 
specifies, one at least, the “Labor Reform” 
movement, has not only been fully discussed 
but largely conducted by women. Mrs. Che- 
ney, Mrs. Howe, Miss Collins and many oth- 
ers have often contributed, by tongue and pen, 
from various points of view, to the elucidation 
of this difficult subject. 

Lastly: it must be remembered that the wo- 
men who have as yet found voice, are after all 
but few; that they generally have their homes 
to look after and the care of “that baby ;” and 
that there are many matters, not political, in 
which the aid of these women is needed. 
Some are chosen on School-committees; oth- 
ers have superintendence of the freedmen’s 
schools; others of the various benevolent so- 
cieties. Looking, the other day, over a pile of 
reports of such societies in Boston, I noticed 
the names of Mrs. Cheney, Miss Stevenson, 
Miss May, and others, recurring, again and 





again, asifnosuch machinery could be car- 





ried on without them. You must either en- 
courage more women to speak and act, or you 
must do these details for them, if you wish 
them to add other work and publicly discourse 
on scientific legislation. Not many men can 
do that, or at least do it wisely 

With every propensity on my part to criti- 
cize—for who does not enjoy giving advice — 
I confess that the women who are engaged in 
this movement seem to me tu be proceeding, 
on the whole, very sensibly. Kuowing how 
much hard work is to be done in it—how easi- 
ly workers are overtaxed—and how merciless 
is the public judgmeut on any woman whose 
health or reason breaks dowu through over- 
toil; they are beginning with the most obvious 
things, and going on quite fast enough. It 
was a good maxim of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry’s in 
her prison reforms—‘Avail yourself of the 
openings.” There are already matters where 
women have secured an opening; Temper- 
ance, Edueation, Physiology, and (as my friend 
suggests) Labor Reform. But first, there is 
the question, nearer and dearer to them than 
all these, the Enfranchisement of Woman. 
Let Woman be faithful over these few things, 
at first, and go on, by and by, to be ruler over 
many. T. W. H. 


SEX AND WORK--NO. 5. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 





We assume that study, properly performed, 
like all other natural exercise of our faculties, 
should be a direct and positive benefit to the 
health of Man or Woman. Why, then, are 
students so generally bloodless and without 
muscular strength ? 

Suppose the blacksmith should put his feet 
in the stocks or steadily sit, while working at 
his anvil, would he retain the health which 
he proverbially acquires? His arms might re- 
tain their disproportionate vigor till the body 
became gradually enfeebled; but such a regi- 
men, persisted in, would probably end by mak- 
ing his strong right arm as powerless as that 
of any professional gentleman. Some balance 
of action is necessary in the exercise of one’s 
functions, or loss of vitality is inevitable. 
The exclusive use of any orzan, though it 
should be of some help to all,*he others, can 
by no means wholly compensass for their dis- 
use; therefore, one who is a student merely, 
or too absorbingly, has no right to expect a 
vigorous physical system. Yet the same 
amount of study supplemented by more mus- 
cular activity might place him in a robust 
mental and physical condition. 

To this unbalanced activity, is very general- 
ly added an exhausting, thoroughly improvi- 
dent method of brain-work, which, though it 
may not be excessive in the aggregate, is yet 
so unwisely performed that the constitution 
becomes enfeebled through its influence. No 
amount of counteracting exercise can atone 
for study prolonged till the brain is over-ex- 
hausted—the drain upon it leaving its ener- 
gies so prostrated that it has no power of 
prompt and healthful recuperation. Change 
and rest then are both used up as medicine to 
restore, not utilized as added strength to the 
whole system. I believe this to be much the 
most common mode by which study, in 
amount moderate enough if properly distrib- 
uted, yet becomes enfeebling to the whole gen- 
eral constitution. One inordinately large 
meal, to last over for the whole twenty-four 
hours, would exactly parallel the prevailing 
tendency of a student’s life. Then we talk 
of the injurious effects of study! 

A woodchopper may continue healthfully 
at his work for many hours together; but 
every hewer of thought will prolong his work 
at his peril. The more intense the action of 
his brain, the more rapidly exhausting, the 
more absolute the requirement for frequent 
and complete relaxation. A steady rainfall 
will continue for hours or days unchecked, 
while the flash of lightning is momentary yet 
equally effective in its work of clarifying the 
atmosphere. The subtler forcesin Nature can 
accomplish more in minutes than their equiv- 
alents in months or years. We have only to 
remember that the swift, molecular motion of 
brain and nerve is to the cumbrous movement 
of the whole body or one of its heavy mem- 
bers, as the flight of a sunbeam to the swing 
of the great earth in its orbit, to comprehend 
how much oftener and longer we need rest 
from brain-work than from any almost me- 
chanical handicraft. Alas! for the student 
who will not leave his lessons unlsarned, or 
the thinker who will not suffer his brightest 
thoughts to fall back into chaos, rather 
than exhaust the delicate living mechanism 
through which he is constrained to work. 

But what right have we to assume that the 
temperate use of any of our faculties can be 
otherwise than strengthening to all the oth- 
ers? Every processin Nature is but some 
mode of work; and if there is unity in the 


use of all our functions, those highest in char- 
acter, kept most continually in exercise, must 
| outlive the noblest method of healthful self 
| development. Overwork is dwarfing to body 
| and soul; 
| 


carries within itself perennial satisfaction, 


| and the assured renewal of every power | 


| brought into exercise. 

At a New York reception given to Canon 
Kingsley, some one—I think that veteran 
worker and poet, Wm. C. Bryant—among oth- 
er good wishes, desired for the distinguished 
Englishman the blessing of a long life. Can- 
on Kingsley responded that he himself desired 
anything but that, indicating that he intend- 
ed to work too dilligently to dream of length 
of days as his portion. 

As though the very best work which he or 
any one else could normally accomplish, would 
not be the identical work which should tone 
both muscle and brain up to the very highest 
pitch of steady, persistent endurance! As 
though health and long life were not the di- 
rect natural reward for the very highest work 
most fittingly accomplished, which lies within 
the scope of one’s powers, physical and men- 
tal! Suicide by overwork is not much more 
laudable than by the halter; and such a senti 
ment from a Canon in the Established Church 
of England, and an apostle in the establishing 
church of muscular Chistianity, is doubly re- 
prehensible. 

Old age must be subject to its own pathetic 
weaknesses, which vo human prudence can 
forestall; but that mental power should ever 
fail in advance of the physical is pitiable; 
that it would be impossible, if prolonged and 
fortified by judicious habitual exercise, it 
seems almost impious to deny. The food 
which nourishes the octogenarian js as fresh 
and young as that which builds up the frame 
of a little child; and thought is always young 
and immortal, the failure lies wholly in the 
want of a mobile activity in the recipient. 
The only hope of warding off age, and coun- 
teracting its weaknesses must lie in co-opera- 
tion with Nature, who secures all her ends 
through some form of movement or work. 

Work! work! In nothing else is there 
hope for man, or beast, or vegetable that 
would continue to live. If age would main- 
tain its failing tissues in their utmost integ- 
rity, would eliminate the half-deadened mat- 
ter, which stiffens and clogs its activity, phy- 
sical or psychical, there is but one class of 
means to this end,work! Nature has no roy- 
al road. Work with every faculty of the 
mind and with every muscle of the body; this 
will give the nearest approximation to perpet- 
ual, universal youth. 

Society has tenderly constrained its favored 
wives and daughters to reduce activity, espec- 
ially all sensible, thoroughly inspiriting activ- 
ity, to the lowest practicable rate. Then we 
wonder at the invalidism which comes on 
apace. But let every woman comprehend 
fully that inactivity is death. The laws of 
Nature are not to be set aside for our benefit. 
Our Father worketh hitherto, and we must 
work, 








PROGRESS IN IOWA. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—I mail you 
a copy of the Iowa City Republican, which is 
not a Suffrage paper, and ask you to notice 
what is said of Woman at the recent Com- 
mencement of the Medical Department of the 
Iowa State University. A member of the ex- 
amining committee remarked to me, private- 
ly, that he regarded Miss Lizzie Hess as the 
best informed of the entire class of twenty- 
five. 

In the last JOURNAL, I find a column de 
voted to Woman Suffrage in the lowa House 
of Representatives. Since that, the Woman 
Suffrage Resolution has also passed the Sen- 
ate and is referred to the next General Assem- 
bly, which will be elected in 1875 and convene 
Jan. 1, 1876. Ithink the people will be ready 
to mark the Centennial Anniversary by en- 
franchising the other half of their citizens. 

Our present Iowa laws are much more lib- 
eral in their provisions for women than those 
of most other States. I have thought [should 
select a few sections from our Code and send 
to the JOURNAL for publication. They make 
marked changes in the common law. 

Respectfully, J. R. CHANDLER. 

Iowa City, April 8, 1874. 





A PRAISEWORTHY ENTERPRISE. 


William Crafts, and Ellen Crafts, his wife, 
are now engaged in getting up aschool about 
nineteen miles from Savannah, at a place 
called Woodville. A plantation of eighteen 
hundred acres has been purchased by funds 
obtained from Boston, and the title-deeds just 
obtained. A schoolhouse is now wanted, 
with the proper furniture, and agricultural 
implements, by the use of which it is hoped 





human constitution, male or female, the due 


that the school wiil be self-supporting. 


but cultivated, habitual activity | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Sophronia Nichols, of Corry, Pa., takes 
| the prize for an essay on a medical subject. 
Mary Louisa Shaw has bequeathed $67,000 
| to charitable institutions in Boston. 


| Theselectmen of Kingston have appointed 
| Mrs. M. Fannie Reynolds as Superintendent 
| of School Committee. 

Mies Ella Hoffman is said to be following in 
| the footsteps of Miss Nellie Grant, aad pre- 
paring to wed an English nobleman. 

Miss Rebecca Hanna received the first prize 
at the Medical School of the Lowa State Uni- 
versity, for the best specimen of anatomy. 

Mrs. Van Tassel! recently died at Maumee 
City, Ohio, aged 89 years. She was the first 
woman admitted to medical lectures in this 
country. 

Mrs. Samuel Hunt gave birth to the first 
child born in the new town of Rockland, 
Mass., the other day, and her friends gave her 
an oyster supper in honor of the event. 


Mrs, Betsey White has given $1000 to Pem- 
broke, N. H., Academy. She has previously 
given $1000 to found a scholarship in Dart- 
mouth College, and $1000 to the Orphans’ 
Home in Franklin. 


Emma Isola, Charles Lamb's ward —his 
adopted daughter, we might call her—is still 
alive, and, it is announced, in destitute cir- 
cumstances. An appeal has just been made 
in her behalf to the public. 

Mrs. Neil Arnott, the widow of the philoso- 
pher lately deceased, has written to Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, the member for the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, offering £1000 for the promotion of 
natural philosophy in that University. 


Miss Phebe Cozzens filed her first case in 
the Circuit Court, in St. Louis, last week, as 
counsel for Mrs. Charlotte Smith, the editor 
of the Inland Monthly Magazine, against L. 
U. Reavis, the illustrious Capitol mover. 


The New York Free Medical College for wo- 
men, last week conferred degrees of “M.D.” 
upon fourteen lady graduates; eight from New 
York, one each from New Jersey, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Missouri and Wis- 
consin. 

Miss Annette A. McKee of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
inherited $2,000,000 from her father, last year, 
aud is called the richest single woman (ex-wid- 
ows) in the country. She has just been sued 
by other McKee heirs but beat them and re- 
tains her property. 

A young lady of Wareham, Mass., not yet 
sixteen years old, has built a very elaborate 
hen-house, 10 by 15 feet, and pitched the roof 
during the past winter without trespassing on 
school hours, though she lives two miles from 
the school house. 

Providence, R. I., has just chosen three wo- 
men (Mrs. Aldrich, Mrs. Hicks and Mrs. Slo- 
cum) to its School Board. A fourth, Mrs. 
Churchill, was only defeated by a “Burnside 
and rum” combination on a clerical person by 
the name of Osler. 


Mile. de Laperine, of Paris, known as the 
“Queen of the Kiosks,’”’ is dead. She was a 
pretty vender of newspapers, and it became 
the fashion among the young men of Paris to 
patronize her stand and pay exorbitant prices 
for the daily journals. 


Miss Turner, who has just been inducted 
into the pastorate of the Melbourne Unitarian 
Church, celebrated her installation by read- 
ing for the second lesson that chapter of Corin- 
thians in which women are ordered to keep 
silence in the churches. 


The late Mme. Lenoir Jousserau has be- 
queathed a sum of $2,000,000 to establish a 
hospital in the suburbs of Paris, which is to 
bear her husband’s name. Her magnificent 
Art collection, valued at nearly $200,000, she 
left to the French nation. 


The wife of the assassinated Cuban patriot, 
Cespedes, isin New York, trying to gather 
further news concerning his reported death, 
in which she refuses to believe. She heard of 
the event at Kingston, Jamaica, whither she 
had sailed to join her husband. 


A daughter of the once famous Dr. Darwin, 
philosopher and author of the Botanical Gar- 
den, died lately in London, in her vinety-first 
year. Her father was a prominent member 
of the well-known “Lunar Society,” so-called 
because of the day of meeting, that of the full 
moon, to enable the visitors to see their way 
the more clearly home in the evening. Among 

















its members were Watt and Boulcon, of steam- 
engine fame, Wedgwood, the father of British 
pottery, Priestly, the chemist, and others of 
less note. The lady just deceased had made 
tea in her youth for ail these celebrities. Her 
own grandmother, with whom she lived as a 
girl on most affectionate terms, was bora in 
the year that Queen Anne died. 
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THE BOSTON YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN UN- 
ION—ITS OPPORTUNITY ANDITS DUTY. 


We are glad \w hearthat this institution bas 


been so sucessful 


that it must now resort to 
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With these pleasant memories of Mrs. Hov 
ey, no wonder that I desired to hear her speak 
I entered the spacious church 
Around the pulpit 
were gathered a few of the women who were 


in public 
Its galleries were empty 


larger accommodations for its young Meh. imbued with a missi nary spirit, but the au 
But before it enters upon its new sphere of i.e was far too small for the excellent 
usefulness let it determine to throw open - words which were spoken. Women of all de- 
doors without regard to sect or sex. Let its nenitnations Gent’ tase been Manel te Ge j 


corner-stone rest on humanity, and its favors 
extend as broad as the Gospel of Christ, un 
less Christianity is considered a male virtue 
If this advanced att.tade is now voluntari 
ly taken, it will immedcin 
tion upon the highest rounds of its existence, 


tely send the institu- 


and become the most sagacious stroke of its 
business policy. Now thatthe Y. M.C.A., 
in self-defense has at last opened its doors on 
Sunday, we cannot think it possible that the 
Unitarians of Boston will battle against the 
incoming light in this matter until it is with 
Certainly, if 
they consider the obligations they owe to wo- 


them a matter of self-defense. 


men, or their need of equal advantages, they 
cannot refuse it. Nor, if they would estab 
lish a “home” for young men can they ever 
fully realize it where Woman is absent. But, 
timorously distrustful of human nature, and 
fearing any innovation, will they take counse) 
with the past? We cannot believe it. Cer- 
tainly no independent woman, awake to her 
rights, would want to subseribe to the funds 
of an institution, which, when completed, 
would debar her of its privileges. If it is fear 
ed to bring the feminine mind in proximity 
with vulgarity, then let the partition wall be 
taken down and these will cease to exist. Is 
it desired to inculcate purity of life? Then 
why, in place of the family, has there been 
substituted the convent? The very diseases 
from which we would now protect ourselves | 
are often the results of our own remedies. 
Woman is sickly and feeble because withheld 
from the air; one-sided, and inbred and grow- 
ing to seed is she for the same reason that 
men are, because the sexes have been separat- 
ed into different antagonistic camps so long 
that nature has lost her equilibrium. Thus 
separated, the distinctive side in each grows | 
unduly ; brought together, they become neu- 
tralized, besides being reinforced by the good 
in each. | 
For Woman is but Man’s other half, and 
what God has joined together, he did not in- 
tend that Man should set asunder. All that | 
men can do for Woman is—‘ hands off.’’ The 
same liberty! The same responsibility. The 
same opportunities. The same requirements. | 
The same rights. The same duties. Nor let us 
forget just now, that as the ancients said, | 
“One act of Justice is worth sixty years of | 
prayer.” | 


«New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

We must upward be and onward | 
If we keep abreast of truth.”’ | 


C.T. FowLer. | 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY MEETING. 





Epirors JoURNAL:—I am moved in spirit 
to write you concerning the meeting of the 
Baptist women of New Haven and vicinity. 
Seeing by the paper of March 12 that the ac- | 
complished wife of Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., | 
Newton Theological Institution, Massachu- 
setis, was to address the ladies, I felt a great 
desire to attend, as I was once associated with 
her in the village of Newton Upper Falls, as a | 
tract distributor. I was a bride, she unmar- | 
ried and younger than myself. I wasastanch | 
and rather bigoted Baptist then and she an 
earnest Methodist. We zealously distributed 
the publications of the American Tract Socie- 
ty, after we had met in a union prayer meet- 
ing held in the vestry of the little Baptist 
church, so romantically situated on the bank 
of the Charles River, where often, on a sum- | 
mer Sabbath, I used to sit and listen, as best I | 
could, to the sermons, while the birds sang in | 
the green branches that waved near me, and 
the incessant murmur of the river falling over 
the dam, was to be heard. Then I marveled 
at the persistency with which the amiable and | 
cultured Miss Augusta Rice adhered to the | 
Methodism which her excellent father, the | 
Hon. Marshall S. Rice, so faithfully advocated. | 
It was reserved for the learned professor of | 
church history to overcome her objections, 
and when she became Mrs. Hovey she was a | 
Baptist, whereat I then rejoiced. 

All through the quarter of a century which 
has passed since those days of tract distribu- 
tion, she has been a faithful laborer in the | 
Lord’s vineyard, a helpmeet to her worthy 


husband, and a mother whose children can | 


“rise up and call her blessed.” 

Ten years had elapsed since my eyes had 
rested on her pleasant countenance. Then 
she had talked to me, in her own home on 
Newton Hill, of her European visit, and seem- 
ed such an enthusiast on the subject of the 
study of German. Learning that I had com- 
menced the study but, losing my teacher, had 
relinquished it, she was very urgent that I 


should recommence, and presented to me one | 
of Ollendorf’s Elementary Works, giving me a | 


lesson in pronunciation op the spot. Written 
exercises are now in my possession, attesting 
my fidelity to my promise of study that sum- 
mer, but the sickness and death of dear rela- 
tives and friends took my thoughts from all 
study for many months, and the book, though 
valued, was unused for several years. 





| cation and Christian work. 


earnest appeals of those who believe that ‘the 
field is the world,” and that missionary effort | 
in heathen lands is the precursor of civiliza- 
tion and educational progress. 

It did my heart good to see s0 many wo- 
Mrs, Whit 
ing, who was formerly amissionary in A-sam, 
presided. The wife of Rev. Dr. S. Dryden 
Phelps, the former pastor of the church for 
twenty-six years, was alsointhe pulpit. Mrs. 
Phelps is a woman of superior ability and cul- 
right on the Woman Question,” 
Several excellent 


men—six or seven—in the pulpit. 


ture, and is 
I have reason to suppose. 
reports were read by women from other towns, 
and then Mrs. Hovey was introduced. She 
was tastefully attired in a dark green dress 
and black coat, and did not remove her black 
velvet bonnet. (She and I were afterward re- | 
proved for wearing flowers in our bonnets by 
an elderly lady, whose piety is doubtless of a 
painful character.) Her remarks were upon 
the reasons for missionary effort in heathen 
lands, closing with an earnest and touching | 
appeal in behalf of her own sister, Mrs. Car- 
penter, and the mission with which she1s con- 
nected. She spoke fluently, without notes, 
save a small slip of paper on which she bad | 
written a text or two about which she wished | 
to speak ; yet the sentences were so well con- | 
structed that, as uttered, they were ready for 
the press, which is more than can be said of 
all extempore speakers. 

I remarked upon the novelty of her posi- 
tion and my pleasure at seeing her in a Bap- 
tist pulpit. She disclaimed ali desire to preach 
but the fact remained that she had been really 
preaching a powerful sermon on benevolence | 
and obedience to duty, during the hour which 
she so pleasantly occupied. I ventured to | 
predict that some day she, who had so far imi- 
tated me, if [ may use the expression, as to 
become a Baptist, might one day become more 
liberal, or at least a preacher. She similingly 
dissented, but we will wait. The years to 
come have great changes in store for Ameri- 
can women. One of these years holds the 
ballot for her and with it new avenues to edu- 





PueBE A, HANAFORD. 


—-=> — 


MORE ABOUT THE WOMAN’S CRUSADE. 


Epirors JoURNAL.—I find, upon looking 











over the JOURNAL for March 7th, that my 
kind friend, Mrs. Janney, of Columbus, has 
taken me to task for a few words written in 
reference to the Ohio Temperance Crusade. 
Mrs. Cole is perfectly competent to make her 
own explanations; but I[ feel sure that our 
mutual friend has misapprehended the drift 
of her article, as I know she has that of the 
sentences which I penned several weeks ago. 

From the first I have been intensely inter- 
ested in this new Woman’s movement, and 
have said that it was the “beginning of the 
end,” not only of the liquor traffic, but of 
Woman’s legal subjection. 

I spoke of the inconsistency of men, who, 
though professedly horrified at the thought 
of having their wives and daughters go to the 
polls, were willing to have them spend hours 
upon cold, damp pavements, surrounded 
often by a jeering mob, and in the lowest sa- 
loons, where they are subjected to the insults 
of the vile and debased. 

I say again, that such a position is the very 
acme of inconsistency, and the people will 
soon get their eyes open to the fact. 

My Suffrage friends, I sincerely believe that 
under God, this movement will speedily put 
the ballot into the hands of women. People 
needed something remarkable and striking, 
to show up the silliness of their often quoted 
objections to Woman Suffrage, and now they , 
surely have it. 

No more can be said of the indelicacy of 
letting women go to the polls, or to the pri- 
mary meetings; nothing farther can be of- 
fered in regard to the home duties of married | 
women or as to the whereabouts of “that | 
baby.’’ Those guns which, though mere pop- 
guns, our opponents imagined were those of | 
the largest caliber, are effectually spiked. | 
Again, men will find that when the religious | 
enthusiasm has abated and a reaction comes, 
| they will need the legal assistance of women | 

to keep back, by their votes, what they are | 
now driving away by their prayers and songs. | 

The movement is rousing the moral ele- 
ment of the people which has so long lain 
dormant, and which has caused them to pass | 
| by as idle words, the earnest petitions which | 





| 

| assist in the abolition of the thrice infamous 
| liquor traffic. The stately steppings of an 
ever-wise and loving All-Father can most 
| plainly be seen in this wonderful uprising, 


| and palsied be my hand and tongue if I write | 
| or say aught against it. I have but just re- 
| turned from the East, and though the “tidal | 
| wave” has at last reached Norwalk, I have | 
| seen nothing of the workings of the Crusade. | 
Yet when I read of the earnest work of wo- | 


‘men all over our dear old State of Ohio, I 


feel like shouting “Glory, Hallelujah.” 

Ohio was the first to open her colleges to 
women. She inaugurated this grand work 
for Temperance, and shall she not also be the 
first to say to her daughters, “Well done 
good and faithful servants; you have been 
faithful over a few things, behold I will 
make you rulers over many things” ? 

Jane OU. DEFOREST 

Norwalk, Ohio, April 1, 1574. 





a 
ANTI-FASHION SOCIETIES. 


To the Editor of the Globe ° 
Sinz: Asaresult of our Anti-Fashion Con- 





vention we have formed in Vineland an Anti- 
Fashion Society, with the following preamble 
and objects, which we are desirous of having 
published in all the papers of the country that 
are willing to help on the much-needed re- 
form, hoping that it will be an incentive to 
the ladies of other places to organize in like 


manuer; and we shall be glad to correspond | 


with any such society: 
PREAMBLE. 
Believing that the present low status of in- 
tellectual attainments of the masses of wo- 
men is largely attributable to the unnecessary 


| expenditure of time, thought and money on 


the fashions of the day; and knowing that 
thousands are deterred from attending church 
and places of public instruction in conse- 
quence of an inability to conform to the dic- 
tates of fashion; and also that much of the 
debility and disease prevalent among women 
may be directly traced to errors in dress; and 
whereas, the deterioration of the health of 
women, together with the increased habit of 
using stimulants by men, will certainly be- 
queath to future generations morbid appetites, 
weak nerves and debilitated bodies; and _ be- 
ing confident that a social influence which 
would sustain the multitude of working wo- 
men in wearing a simple, inexpensive dress, 
would materially abate the physical and mor- 
al debauchery of both sexes; therefore, we 
the undersigned, do form ourselves into a so- 
ciety for the purpose of counteracting the 
evil influences and disastrous results above 
specified. 

We do not think it necessary to publish the 
whole Constitution, as any society can make 
itsown, but will give Section 2, which ex- 
plain its 

OBJECT. 

The object of this society shall be to resist, 
by personal disregard and influence, the arbi- 
trary exactions of fashion; to make health 
and the needs of the body paramount to all 
other considerations; to sustain and assist 
each other in devising such modes of dress as 
suit individual needs, circumstances and 
tastes; to develop artistic quality and thereby 
substitute in place of the present unnatural 
form and style of covering, a standard of 
beauty in dress which may combine grace, 
simplicity and economy. 

DeporaHu L. BuTLER, President. 
AwsustA Coorer BRISTOL, 
Cor. Secretary. 
Susan P. FowLer, 
Rec. Secretary. 
Vineland, March 17. 





[Advertisement.] 


CONSUMPTION. 
ITS CURABILITY. 


Probably very few of the good people of Bos- 
ton and vicinity have not at various times 
within the past twenty-five years heard of Dr. 
E. D. SPEAR (so much celebrated for his re- 


markable cures), either through the columns | 


of the press or from those who, having been 
under his care, have for the benetit of suffer- 
ing humanity ventilated pretty freely their ex- 
perience. 

For the benefit of the public generally, a re- 
porter has taken the trouble and liberty to in- 
terview several of the persons who have been 
under the care of Dr. Spear, and whose cases 
have come to our knowledge through friends 
of the patients. 

The first gentleman visited was Mr. James 
T. Croft, at 97 Beverly Street. We found him 
busily at work, looking the very picture of 
health and strength. Upon making known 
our business the following was elicited: 


Reporter—I understand, Mr. Croft, that you 
have been under the treatment of Dr. Spear? 

Mr. Croft—He has been my family physi- 
cian for-twenty years or more. 


Rep.—Have you any objection to giving the | 


history of your case, also your opinion of the 
doctor ? 


Mr. U.—Not the slightest; am always happy | 
to speak a word for Dr. Spear; in fact, I have | 


often offered him my testimonial, but it was 
never used. 
tion of the lungs, pronounced by several phy- 
sicians who attended me, at different times, to 
be consumption; was reduced from my usual 
weight of 190 pounds to 150. After having 
been under the treatment of several of the so- 
called best physicians of Boston, I naturally 
began to get discouraged on learning they 
could not help me, as they all thought [ had 
consumption beyond recovery. I really did 
not expect to live. I had heard of Dr. Spear, 


| but did not believe he could do me a particle 
of good, as I had been to so many doctors | 


without obtaining any relief; but being urged 
by my friends to try him, I finally consented 


one Sunday to ride up to his house and see | 
some of us have offered, for an opportunity to | hi 


m. 
When [I arrived there I was all out of breath 
and could hardly get up the stairs. I ac- 
knowledge that I fairly insulted the doctor by 
the indifference with which I met him, having 


no faith in him. I felt as if I were doing him | 


a favor to call upon him. I bave often laugh- 
ed over it since. I had been under his care 
but a short time before I began to feel a 
change for the better, I began to feel a lit- 
tle hope, my strength gradually came back 
to me, and in a short time I gained my usual 
weight of 190 pounds. I felt that to Dr. Spear 
I owed my life, and since that time have al- 


A few years ago I hadiuflamma. | 








' ways advised my friends when sick to go to 
him, and never knew one to be otherwise than 
perfectly satistied. 

Rep.—You believe, then, Mr. Croft, that 
Dr. Spear is just what he is represented and 
advertised to be? 

Mr. C.—I know that he cured me; in fact, 
he saved my life; and I know that my friends 
have never been dissatisfied with him. Sev- 
eral of my family who have been under his 
care think as much of him as I do. 

Rep.—You have perfect confidence in him, 
then? 

Mr. U.—I bave. 

Rep.—Would you be willing to have these 
statements published ? 

Mr. (.—Yes; I am perfectly willing to give 
the public my experience with the doctor. 

Rep.—You would be willing, then, to sign 
a certificate for the doctor ? 

Mr. C.—Yes: I have offered him one at any 
time. Write what you please in favor of him 
and I will sign it, for I don’t think you could 
write anything too strong. 

Rep.—You are willing, also, to give any 
caller your opinions on the subject? 

Y I should consider it a duty 

to inform all sufferers where they can obtain 

relief. 

Rep.—Thanking you kindly, Mr. Croft, for 
your information, we will bid you good morn- 
ing. 

Another person visited by the reporter was 
Mrs. 8. S. Sanford, Ellsworth Street, Harrison 
Square, Dorchester. : 

After a pleasant ride of perhaps half aa 
| hour in the horse cars, we reached Ellsworth 
Street, and upon inquiring for Mrs. 8., and 
making known our business, we were politely 
received by the lady in question, who gave us 
the following information: 

_ About six or seven years ago 1 begaa to no- 

| tice the approach of consumption, which 
gradually grew worse as time wore on, and I 

| felt that I was slowly but surely dying. 
great many of my friends have died of con- 


Mr.C. — Yes; 


sumption, also all my relatives on my moth- 
er’s side. At last, pale, miserable, discouraged, 
without relish for food, or energy enough for 
| exertion, I keptaabout the house and consult- 
| eda physician, at the urgeut solicitation of 
| friends, who said he could not do me much 
| good, as he considered me too far gone to live 
long; but he gave me some medicine to ease 
me and keep me along, also some medicine 
for my cough, neither of which helped me. At 
this time [ had a very bad COUGH, and RAISED 
CONSIDERABLE BLOOD; was very hoarse, 
could hardly speak above a breath, had fear- 
ful NIGHT SWEATS, would get up in the morn- 
ing completely exhausted and feeling very 
much as though I had been doing some ardu- 
ous labor all night long; was very MUCH DIS- 
TRESSED FOR BREATH. I was pale and very 
much emaciated ; do not remember how much 
I weighed at that time, but probably not much 
more than haif what [do now. Had no idea 
[ should live long. One evening, my husband, 
while looking over his paper, saw the adver- 
tisement of Dr. Spear, and advised me to try- 
him; butas I bad no faith in anybody’s medi- 
cine just then, I made the remark to my hus- 
band that “those who advertise so much 
couldn’t be of much account’; but my hus- 
| band insisted, and finally I consented to go 
| with him, but with reluctance. Dr. Spear 
said that [ was very far gone. I began to take 
his medicine and act under his advice, with- 
| out any faith in him; but in two weeks’ time 
| I began to feel an improvement. My cough 
| ceased, my strength gradually returned, and I 
| began to gain in flesh. My sleep was most 
refreshing, and the hope I had lost came back 
tome. I was under his care four months, at 
the end of which time I considered myself 
completely cured. My friends were all aston- 
ished at my remarkable cure, as was also my 
first physician, as they had all of them con- 
sidered it an impossibility for me to live. 
Since leaving Dr. Spear’s care I have steadily 
gained in health and strength, until now I am 
| enjoying health that I have not had before for 
eight years, and believe myself now perfectly 
cured. Since that time I have sent several 
friends to Dr. Spear, and in no case have they 
been disappointed. Have the greatest confi- 
dence in him, and were I sick again I don’t 
believe my husband would allow any other 
| physician in the house,so greatis his confi- 
| dence in Dr. Spear. In answer to the question 
| as to whether she would be willing to have 
| these statements published, Mrs. Sanford ex- 
| pressed her willingness not only to have her 
| story published, but would also be very happy 
| to give her opinion of Dr. Spear, and his 
mode of treatment, to any person who would 
take the trouble to call on her. 

The next person visited was Mr. John Ward, 














787 Sixth Street, South Boston, who told us | 


| that two years ago he first wentto Dr. Spear for 
| treatment of consumption, which had been 
| gradually growing upon him for four years or 
|more, Previous to going to Dr. Spear I had 
| been under the care of four different physi- 
| cians, each one of whom expressed an opin- 
'ion that in all probability I would not live a 
year, and indeed none of my friends enter- 
tained an idea that I would ever get well 
| again. I was completely discouraged, and 
| after awhile I gave up altogether, and for 
} 


| 


nine months [ could notdoany thing. While 
in this condition I took a trip down East, and 
| put myself under the care of a celebrated phy- 
sician of ——; received no benefit whatever 
| from him; so [returned to the city again and 
| commenced taking cod-liver oil, which did 
me no good. I saw Dr. Spear’s advertise- 
; ment in the papers and concluded to give 
| him a trial, but at the same time I did not 
| believe he could do mea particle of good, after 
| trying so many different doctors as I had. 
At this time my weight was 120 pounds. I 
| was under the doctor’s care for six months, 
in which time I was completely restored to 
}my usual health, a fact that seemed impossi- 
ble six months before; my weight had also 
| increased to 140 pounds, my appetite was 
good, my strength returned, and altogether 
I felt like a new man. I bave continued to 
improve since then, and every day I feel and 
| see an increase of flesh and weight. Any 
| afflicted with this disease, who will take the 
| trouble to call upon me will be furnished 
| with additional particulars concerning my 
case. 
| Several others were called upon who had 
been cured by Dr. Spear of various diseases 
considered by other physicians incurable, who 
were equally enthusiastic in their gratitude 
to the doctor, which cases may hereafter be 
reported. Dr. Spear may be consulted at his 
office, 713 Washington Street, or by letter 
(with stamp,) upon all diseases, free of charge. 


REMOVAL. 


Learnard & Hartley, 


Have removed to the 


Spacious Stores: 


147, 149, 151, & 153 
FRIEND ST. 


| 


| 64, 56, 58 & 60 


CANAL ST, 


| (South side Boston § Maine Passenger Depot.) 

| 

| 

|And invite their Friends 
| and the Public to 

| inspect their 

| 


‘CHOICE AND ELEGANT STOCK 


OF 


: CARPETINGS, 


OIL CLOTHS, 


AND 


Window Shades, 


COMPRISING EVERYTHING 
NEVV 


IN RICH, MEDIUM, 
and the CHEAPER QUALITIES 


‘ of Goods. 


ALL AT THE 
Lowest Prices. 


Goods Cheerfully Shown. 


Learnard & Hartley, 


“TREES! PLANTS | 


In order to effect large sales of my VERY EX- 
TENSIVE and SUPERIOR STOCK, I shall make 
unusually LOW PRICES. 

It is especially true of Trees that “the best are the 
cheapest,’ and the advantage in selecting fresh from 
the ground also must be manifest. 








Send for a Catalogue. 


Nonantum Hill, Brighton, 
W. C. STRONG. 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and ladies’ Travel- 
ing bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them, look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leath- 
er. No lady will be without it after one trial. Be- 
ware of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every- 
where. 
B.F. BROWN & CO., Boston: 
14—4t 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 

( — H s ’ 

rey ify eb 4d Boston. 
i” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skili and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CircULATION RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, po 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Addres? 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, BostoD- 
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WOMEN IN GERMAN LITERATURE. ! 
DEAR JouRNAL:—Mr. Von Hillern yester- 
day brought me the number of “Lippincott’s 
Magazine” which contains a short biographi- 
cal sketch of his wife, Wilhelmina von Hillern, 
together with some remarks on German liter- 
ature and the writers of fiction, that are en. 
tirely erroneous, and therefore ought to be | 
rectified. 
We are indeed very rich in writers, who have | 
devoted themselves to the Delles-lettres, and 
though not all of them can boast of obtaining | 
the fame of a Scott or Fielding, yet many of | 
them will hand down to posterity a name 
worthy to be noticed in the annals of classical | 
fiction. The names of Berthold Auerbach, of | 
Speilhagen, Gustav Freitag, and Heyse, bave | 
justly passed beyond Europe, and are familiar | 
to the cultivated readers of the other hemi- 





} 


will raise an army of foes amongst the literati 
of Germany. 

The number of lady writers is very great at 
present: for counting them one day in Dres- 
den, we found in that town alone forty-eight 
of them residing there. Notall of the nu have 
talents for this vocation, and no doubt some 
may be a plague to editors by sending them 
manuscripts that are worthless; still the rea- 
son that so many have chosen that vocation 
lies in the difficulties thrown in their way with 
regard to other employment, and these diffi- 
culties removed, our market will get rid of 


this overplus of candidates for the depart- | 


| ment of fiction. 


| 
| 


If we ladies would criticize the works of | 
men, we have ample opportunity of doing so; | 


but who will print it? They stick together, 


praise each other, and are afraid of each other. | 


We call this ‘‘lameraderie.’ 


It is like anest of | 


sphere, and we number a good many more | wasps, which to touch brings danger. I had | 
not known abroad, because chance has not | the courage to do so once upona time, and I | 
given them success, for, as you are aware, books had to pay for it. I thought when criticizing 


have their fate as well as people. 

Indeed our market is overstocked with wri- 
ters of fiction of the male sex, and this fact 
has had the consequence of making them 
look with hostile eyes on their fair competi- 
tors in a branch of labor in which the weaker 
sex has proved itself in all ages.and in all coun- 
tries, a formidable rival to them. The conse- 
quence has been a sort of warfare against wo- 
men writers, which does not tend to make the 
relationship more agreeable, as it is carried on 
with arms entirely unequal; for all our jour- 
nals are in the hands of male writers, and 
have full power to speak against women}; an 
opportunity of which they avail themselves 
with alacrity. The more success ladies have 
gained in literature, the harsher and bitterer 
is their judgment as to their merits. Of late 
abuse exceeds anything hitherto known in 
coarseness of language and rudeness of ex- 
pression. 

This crusade against lady writers began 
more than twenty years ago, with the success 
of Charlotte Bircbpfeiffer, the mother of 
Wilhelmina von Hillern. This lady author has 
written eighty-four pieces for the stage, all 
of which have had success, many of them in a 
degree which no male writer could obtain. 
Thus the lords of creation became envious, | 
and abused the poor lady. Their criticism 
had, however, no effect on public opinion, and 
the play houses were filled all the same, which 
showed them how powerless was their fight 
against the taste of the many. Yet it embit 
tered the life of Mrs. Birchpfeiffer consider- 
ably and she withdrew entirely from literary 
society. The ill-will men bore her did not pre- 
vent them,however, from calling upon her oc- 
casionally, when they had finished a drama, 
to ask for her help in a finishing touch. “She | 











say- Ihave seen her smile sarcastically on 
such occasions. Even Auerbach stooped in | 
this way after having had a lawsuit with her | 
on account of his story, Die Frau Professorin, | 
which subject she had turned into a drama, | 
without his leave. 

After the great success of Mrs, Birchpfeiffer, 
the men were much avnoyed by the success 
of Louise Miihlbach, and in her case they at | 
least had some good reason for abuse; for the | 
books of that lady, though devoured by the | 
public, gave an ample field to criticism on ac- 
count of their slovenly composition,and perver- 
sion of history. Yet also in this instance they 
might have expressed themselves with more 
dignity and politeness, they ought not to have 
shown their anger, their vexation. I told | 
them so, when one day Gutzhou printed in | 
his paper that the “German litarature was 
bleeding out of thirty-two wounds from la- 
dies pens inflicted.” 

“Stop these wounds,” Isa‘d, “by writing 
60 that the public will read you, and will | 
throw away the books of ladies. To me it 
seems that this is the only way of throwing 
us out of the field with becoming dignity. 
The lion ought never to show envy to the 
mouse, or covet her grain.” They did not 
fancy this mode of proceeding. 

“Well, but why these thirty-two wounds?” 
After pressing them for some time to give me 
the clue to this number, they said, “Because 
Cesar had died of that number.” I think 
we women would have shown better taste in 
the choice of our comparison. 

Since Mrs. Birchpfeiffer and Miss Miihlbach 
are dead, they direct their arms against minor 
capacities, I will not say asto werth, but as to 
success. For the best writer we have, is cer- 
tainly Fanny Lewald, and they never say a 
word against her, because she has no success. 
Of fame that brings no money they are not 
envious. 

The greatest foe to lady writers at present, 
is Paul Lindau, who misses no opportunity to 
abuse them in his paper, Die Gegenuart. 
His language against them is awful. Yet 
journals as Die Gartenlaube, and Ueber Land 
und Meer, cannot do without lady writers, 
whose stories interest the public far more 
than those of men. The former had for years 
“Marlitt,” and now has “Werner,” a lady liv- 
ing in Berlin,and who is at present the making 
of the Gartenlaube, while Ueber Land und Meer 
which appears in Stuttgart, has Karl Dellef, 
Whose real name is Caroline Bavery, and who 
lives in Dresden, teaching the piano. These 
ladies earn money, and no doubt by-and-by 








them, of Thomas Carlyle’s favorite speech, 
“The single snipe carries also its beak.’’ But 
the single snipe must be overpowered by many 
snipes, and so it was with me. No lady has 
ever ventured to stand up against them. 
They used to pay me the compliment of say- 
ing that they would read my books, if ever 
they read what women had written; forin me 
there was something masculine, my style was 
masculine. I had learned enough to be able 
to appreciate them, &c. 

These assurances did vex me, for a woman 
is not to-be aman, and it is nocharm in her to 
be manly; whatever she be she is to be proud 
of being a woman and of reaching, as such, 
the climax of that perfection to which her na- 
ture befits her. 

Latterly Mrs. Hedwig Dohm has ventured 
to speak out her mind with regard to Wo- 
man’s social position and her relationship to 
man, in two small books entitled, ‘What our 
Clergy thinks of Women,” and “The Jesuit- 
ism in our Family Life.’ Men have read 
these books, for it is an attack upon them, 
and they reply to it in public papers. Paul 
Lindau published a long article in his Gegen- 
uart; but ina humorous way touched the sub- 
ject with a cat’s paw; because the lady’s hus- 
band is the editor of the Kladderadabsch, our 
German Punch, and he knows what it is to be 
ridiculed in this paper. Mrs. Hedwig Dohm, 
with such a powerful support, backed by 
such influencing arms, indeed could venture 
to come boldly forward, for she is sure that 
personally nocriticism will be turned against 
her. She says that cooking is not necessary 
for ladies, and should better be done by a ser- 
vant,’’and nothing sounds so much like eman- 
cipation as this sentence of her’s,which is en- 


| 





tirely contrary to all preconceived notions of | 
understands that sort of thing,’’ they used to | German husbands about the duties of a wife; | 


for if she is not to cook his dinner, well— 
need he marry at all, if a cook is to be answer- 
able for the performances of the kitchen ? 
You see that the new idea must upset a 
mind that has grown in that line, yet in the 
course of time they willlearn that Woman is 
the helpmeet of man and not his inferior: 
The dawn of better times shows itself also 
in this town, where men begin to discuss if it 
would not be better to let women share in the 
benefits of their reading room, for fear of not 
meeting the demands of the century if they 
are excluded. AMELY BOoLre. 
Rothe Haus Carlsruhe, March 15 


_— —____—__ »eoe —_—_— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—I have been 
taking your paper for a number of months, 
and have been exceedingly gratified with the 
tenor of its contents, and with my heart and 
soul I cordially endorse the spirit that per- 
vades its columns. Nor until to-day have I 
noticed anything of consequence that I 
thought objectionable to any honest, intelli- 
gent, upright, liberal-minded Christian. 


But, I must confess, that when, with my | so than when, during the last twelve years of | 
usual eagerness for its contents, I opened my | 


JOURNAL this morning, and my eyes met that 
first effusion entitled,“My Vote is My Prayer,” 
my heart sank within me. 

For nearly a year I have proclaimed myself 
wholly and unreservedly on the side of Wo- 
man Suffrage, but I never, for a moment, ex- 
pected that this important object would be at- 
tained without the help of God. For I know 
that “every good and every perfect gift com- 
eth down from above.” And when I see the 
spirit of skepticism, the sneérs at the power 
of prayer, expressed in those lines, I am 
grieved more than I can tell. 
friends, I have been forcibly impressed from 
the first, that this very Temperance move- 
ment among women, is clearing the way for 
suffrage, as surely and speedily as the sale of 
the famous Alderneys, the sale of unrepre- 
sented property for taxes, and the chivalry 
and protection of the Boston School Board. 

Certainly no man can ever again affirm that 
women willbe demoralized by coming into 
contact with the dregs of society, by voting. 
The women of many States have forever re- 
futed any such assertion. And could the au- 
thor of “My Vote is My Prayer,” only witness 
the doings of the women of Worcester, she 
would own, that it was by no means in conse- 
quence of any “infamous preaching of man” 
that the very best of our Worcester ladies are 


| the practical concerns that would, as a matter | children. 





| Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni. 


Why, dear | 
| sion that he might mature his lectures. It 





thoroughly aroused upon the closely united 
subjects of Temperance and Religion 

Oh, mistaken representative of the “Sturdy 
Oak!” “In God is our trust,” now and for 
ever, for the inauguration and prosperity of 
every reform. Time will bring to light all 
beneficent effects of this devout uprising It 
is naught else than “God's doing, and it is 
marvelous in our eyes.” When God takes a 
matter in hand it is useless for mortals to un- 
dertake to block his chariot wheels. He is 
more than a match for all the legions of 
worlds. 

I propose still to fight the battle of Woman 
Suffrage and Woman's equality, but under no 


leader save the great captain of my salvation, | 


and I hail with reverent awe and unspeakable 
delight this wonderful agitation. It is one of 
the strongest accessories that God has yet 
vouchsafed us. I trust that all who are engag- 
ed in these ennobling enterprises will prize the 
glorious privilege of working for him in the 


blessed cause of Woman’s equality with Man, | 


of Temperance and of Religion. 
Worcester Mass. E. WINELL. 





AN INTELLECTUAL PARTNERSHIP. 


(From an English Review of Veitch's Memoir of Sir 
William Hamilton.) 





.. .». This brings us to one of the most | 


beautiful and interesting pointsin a noble his- 
tory. It is right that the world should know 
—as those nearer at hand did—how much the 


world owes to L:dy Hamilton for putting it in | 


possession of the services of her great hus- 
band. Instead of being a tale too often told, 
itis atale too often omitted, to let us know 


what the man with peculiar gifts sometimes | 


owes, in rendering them available, to the faith- 
ful partner of his days—to the encouraging, 


the assisting, and the directing wife. The | 
services rendered by Lady Hamilton to her | 
husband, and consequently to the world, re- | 


mind us of those rendered under very similar 
circumstances by the late Mrs. Austin to Johu 
Austin, the great jurist. It was by her care 
that the fragmentary aud incomplete writings 
of her husband on jurisprudence became ac- 
cessible and intelligible to the public; and we 
are in truth indebted to these two ladies for 
the preservation of the most profound and ab- 
struse discussions of law and metaphysics 
which bave appeared in Britain iu our time. 
Perhaps there never was a better picture than 
the following of such an one who, in the lan- 
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hear the grey dawn of the winter morning 
Sir William wrote the paces of the lecture on 
rough sheets, and his wife, sitting in an adjoin- 
ing room copied them as he cot them ready 
On some oceasions the subject of the le cture 
would prove less easily managed than on 
others, and then Sir William would be found 
Writing a8 late as nine o clock of a Rorning, 
while his faithful but wearied amanuensis had 
fallen asle« pon asota Sometimes the finish 
ing touch to the lecture was left to be given 
just before the class hour, (Pp. 206, 207.) 





——-_ a 


PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASso- 
CIATION 


One of the last petitions ever presented in 
the Senate by Charles Sumner was the follow 
ing, which he offered on the 19th of Feb. Mr 
Sumner had promised to assist the friends of 
Woman Suffrage in preventing the disfran 
chisement of the women of Utah 
70 the Senate and House of Representatives in ¢ 

aress Assembled 

Senator Frelinghuysen, on the 8d of December, 
1873, presented to the Senate of the United States a 
bill to aid in the execution of the laws of the Terrt- 
tory of Utah, and for other purposes, which was 
| read twice and ordered to be printed; and 

Whereas, there are certain sections in that bill 
which, if it becomes a law, will do great injury to a 
large number of the citizens of that Territory: — 

First, In that it will disfranchise the women who 
are now voters. 

Second, It will prevent women from serving on 
either petit or grand juries 

Third, It will subject them to fine and imprison- 
ment if they attempt to vote. 

Fourth, It will prohibit the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory from ever passing a liw to restore these rights 
(See sections 5, 6, 7, 19, 22 and 24 of said bill;) and 

Whereas Senator Logan, on the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, 1873, also presented to the Senate of the United 
States a bill with the above-named provisions, and 
containing another section, which reads as follows: 
Sec. 23 That the common law of England, as it ex- 
i-ted in the colonies at the date of the Declaration of 
Independence, is herey extended over and declared 


same fs practicable; and 
W hereas these sections seem unjust and oppressive, 
| your petitioner, in behalf of Woman, and by authori- 
ty of the Woman Suffrage Association of the State of 
Pennsylvania, would respectfully pray your honora- 
ble bodies not to pass a law containing the above 
named sections, nor any law whatever by which the 


be deprived of their civil or political rights 


tion for the following reasons: 

First, Because the disfranchising of these women 
will render them wholly subject to the power of the 
men who are voters in that Territory, as they will be 
compelled to obey laws which they had n» voice in 
making, and will have no power of repealing, how- 
ever unjust, cruel, or oppressive they may be, and 
thus will many of these women become more hope- 
lessly subject to the corrupt influences existing in that 
Territory. 

Second, A law that disfranchises any class of citi- 
zens, except for high crimes and mi-demeanors, is 
eruel and tyrannical in its nature, and no such law 
can ever be enacted by a truly democratic govern- 
ment. 

Third, Such a law would force one-half the people 
| of Utah to be governed without their consent, would 
| compel them to pay taxes without representation, and 
| deprive them of a trial by a jury of their peers; all of 

which are direct violations of the fundamental prin- 


guage of Scripture, was “a crown unto her | “ples of our government. 


husband ;” there certainly never was a truer 
portrait :— 
From the first, Lady Hamilton’s devotion 


to her husband’sinterest was untiring, and her | ove 


identification with his work complete. Her 
rare practical ability was her husband's never- 
failing ally. 


| ourth, As the United States Government has 
never disfranchised any of its citizens, except great 
| criminals, this law would place these women, who 
are not charged with any crime, in the category of 
felons and traitors 
‘ifth, If the common law of England is extended 
rand declared to be in force in the Territory of 
Utah, married women will be entirely subject to the 
will of their husbands, and the legitimate mother 


This was shown in a power of | will be rendered powerless, for the common law de- 
guidance and counsel, in the womanly tact 


clares, “That the very being and existence of the 
wife is suspended during marriage; that the mother, 


which can thread its ways through difficulties | assuch, has no power.” It gives the husband complete 


where mere intelligence is baffled, and in the 


| control over the wife; gives him the right to the cus- 
| tody of her person, and to her strict obedience; a 


extent to which she relieved her husband of | yigit to her time, property, services, earnings and 


of course, have fallen to him, but for the de- 
tails of which he lacked patience and capacity. 
To the labor involved in this and in the ordi- 
nary duties of her position, which she admir- 
ably fulfilled, was added the nearly constant 
work of amanuensis to her husband; for there 
was hardly, even from the first, anything of 
importance that Sir William wrote that had 


| not also to be copied by Lady Hamilton. The 


number of pages in her handwriting—filled 


with abstruse metaphysical matter, original | 


and quoted, and bristling with propositional 
and syllogistic formule—that are still preserv- 
ed, is perfectly marvelous. Everything that 
was sent to the press, and all the courses of 
lectures, were written by her either to dicta- 
tion or from a copy. This work she did in the 
truest spirit of love and devotion. She hada 
power, moreover, of keeping her husband up 
to what he had todo. She contended wisely 
against a sort of energetic indolence which 
characterized him, and which, while he was 
always laboring, made himapt to put aside 
the task actually before him, sometimes divert- 
ed by subjects of inquiry suggested in the 
course of study on the matter in hand, some- 


| 


This law would subject the women of 
Utah to the most cruel proscriptions. It desecrates 
the sacredness of the marriage relation by ‘‘making it 
a contract between master and servant, giving the 
husband complete supremacy, and reducing the wife 
to abject submission.” MATILDA HINDMAN, 
Agent of the W. 8. Asso. of the State of Penn 
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times discouraged by the difficulty of reducing | 


to order the immense mass of materials which | 
he had accumulated in connection with it. | 
Then her resolute and cheerful disposition 


sustained and refreshed him, and never more 


his life, his bodily strength was broken, and | 
his spirit, though languid, yet ceased not from | 
mental toil. 

We find how heroically the lady drew upon | 


ter of critical moment that her husband should 


(P. 136.) | 


these qualities at a period when it was a mat- | 
i 


get the work before him completed. When 
Sir William was appointed in 1836 to the 


versity of Edinburg,...... people whis- 
pered that he was an impracticable visionary 
who never could teach a class. All this was 
rendered the more alarming when he suggest- 
ed that it might be as well to pass over a ses- 


was seen by all his friends that this must not 
be. But the person who settled that it should 
not be was the laborious and devoted wife; 
and here is a picture of how she triumphed: 
This first course of lectures was composed 
during the currency of the session of five 
months. He gave three lectures a week, and 
each lecture was, as a rule, written on the 
night preceding ite delivery. The lecture- 
hour was one o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the lecturer seldom went to bed before five or 
six in the morning. He was generally roused 
about ten or eleven, and then hurried off to 
the College, portfolio under arm, at a swing- 
ing pace. Frequently, notwithstanding the 
late hour of going to bed, he had to be up be- 
fore nine o’clock, in time to attend the Teind 
Court. All through the session Lady Hamil- 
ton sat up with her husband each night until 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 
Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May 1873, we are now propose’ with an entire 
stock of New Gooda of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street, 
15— 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
4—ly 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 1298 d Av 
Sib Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare anc 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practica] train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec* 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
Jan. 8 














co! mer 


ly 


to be in force in the Territory of Utah, so far as the 


women of Utah may be disfranchised, or tn any way | 


We pray your honorable bodies to grant our peti- | 
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‘TRON. WN) THE =BLOOD! 
A Permanent Tonic 


WITHOUT ALCONOL. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Isa Protected 
Protoxide 
of Iron 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Contains 
he 


Alcohol. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Vitalizes 
the 
Blood 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Tomes up 
the 


System, 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Bullds up 
the 
Broken down 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Makes 
the Weak 
Strong. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


| 





Cures 
the 
Dyspeptio. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Invigorates 
the 
Brain. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures 
Female 
Weaknesses. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures 
Sprin 
Debittty. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is pleasant 
to 
Take. 


CAUTION.—Be sure you get the right article. See 
that “PERUVIAN SYRUP" is blown in the glass. 


Price $1.00 a Bottle. 


A 32-page pamphlet, containing a history of the 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, a valuable paper on progress 
in medical science, a treatise on Iron as a medical 
agent, testimonials from distinguished physicians, 
clergymen and others, will be sent free to any address. 

SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, Proprietors, 86 Har- 
rison Avenue, Boston. Sold by dealers generally. 

13—4t 





| 
| 
| 





BUY THE BEST. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 


li— 3 TrEmMONT PLACE, Boston. 
Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
MRS. LINUs BELCHER, 

Reandolub Masa, 





bottles $5. 
25. eowly 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 








MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
cae” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for open 
Water Color nting, 
Gas Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania. 
French and English Note Pa, and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. ' 
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Woman's Journal. 
" Guten, Gieneent Bt. Louis, April 1, 74. 


— 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 


Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
eoription expires on his paper. When he paye hie an- 
peal eubseription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Dee Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JouRNAL, for wale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. a 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 70 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jougnat for sale. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & ©ibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price le 6). 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to an 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at 62 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JoURBAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.0 perannum, Or we will send the Woman's 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts, Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 


ton. 
ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of yof all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political lesue, do hereby orgauize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, aud by help 
ing to defeat its opponents. 


“ANNUAL MEETING. 


MICHIGAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The next Annual Meeting of this Association will be 
held at Lansing, on Wednesday, the 6th day of May, 
1874, at 2 o'clock IP’. M. 

The Legislature, at their late session, having sub- 
mitted an Amendment to the Constiturion, for the en- 
franchisement of women, to be voted on by the elec- 
tors of the State next November, this will be a more 
important meeting than any we have ever held. 
There is a great work befure us. The entire State 
must be canvassed. Our forces must be organized, 
and made available for carrying the vote at that time. 
The eyes of the whole nation will be turned upon us, 
anxious to know the result of this first great trial, to 
make Michigan a truly Republican Commonwealth, 
where all its citizens are made equal. 

We trust the friends will come up to this meeting 
ready to contribute money for leciures and for the 
circulation of documents to enlighten the pecple, and 
ready to give their whole hearts and hands to this 
work for a few months. Eminent Lecturers from 
New York aud New England are expected to be with 
us. J. A. B. STONE, 

Chairman Ex. Com. M.S. W. 5S. A. 


WOMAN'S — FESTIVAL ON JUNE 


, 1874. 

I would remind the friends of Peace who united 
last year in observing the second day of June as a 
WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL, that by common 
consent, the day thus inaugurated was intended to 
become one of yearly observance, I pray those inter- 
ested. therefore, to make in due time the necessary 
arrangements for holding meetings similar to those 
held last year in this country and in Europe. I also 
beg that they will make every possible effort to pro- 
mote the extension of this pacific and happy observ- 
ance. 

As 1am obliged to leave home for some time, my 
only way ofaddressing the friends of the movement 
is through this printed circular. Communications 
addressed to me will be duly forwarded. 

JULIA Warp Howe. 


























NOTICE. 
Some utensils which served at the Tea Party 


in Faneuil Hall, still remain unclaimed at this 
office. 





A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those who are still in arrears for the Wo- 
man’s JourRNAL, will be again reminded 
through the Post Office this week. We hope 
there will be a prompt response. Our bills all 
have to be paid, and in order to do this, those 
who owe us must not keep us out of that 
which is justly our due. L. 8. 





ABBY SMITH NOT ALLOWED TO SPEAK IN 
TOWN MEETING. 


Ever since the sale of the cows, these brave 
Smith sisters have waited in the hope that, at 
the next town meeting, they would be allow- 
ed to make one more appeal to the voters of 
Glastonbury for their help, to secure for wo- 
men the same rights which all adult, sane, 
law-abiding menenjoy. Accordingly, on Mon- 
day, the 6th inst., they proceeded to the town 
meeting and asked permission to address their 
fellow townsmen. 

But the Moderator, who had, evidently, no 
desire to hear again from these ladies, told 
them that it “‘was an electors’ meeting, for 
which the polls must be kept open and unob- 
structed, all the while, and that no speaking 
could be legally allowed.” 

There is no doubt that any voter of equal 








respectability and intelligence with the Misses 
Smith, who had something which he deemed 
important to say, would have had the oppor- 
tunity given him. But the law furnished the | 
opportunity to gag women who would say | 
something their rulers did not like to hear, and 
so they Were refused. | 
The sisters withdrew, remarking as they did | 
80, that they were refused a hearing in the | 
hall for which they had paid more money 
than any voter in town. } 
A crowd gathered around them outside, and 
the sense of justice which, after all, exists in | 
every one, demanded that the sisters should 
be heard. An old wagon was standing on the 
sunny side of the town house and the sisters 
went up into it, glad to get any opportunity | 
to let their neighbors know the real ground of 
their complaint. | 
A large number of people immediately gath- 
ered, and to them Abby Smith read the paper 
she had prepared for the town meeting. It 
was a plain, forcible statement of the injustice 
which takes the property of adult, sane wo- 
men without their consent, and an appeal to 
have this wrong remedied, It appears in 
another column of this paper. Julia Smith 
followed with brief remarks, in the same vein, 
and then, after questions by the crowd and 
answers by the sisters, these heroic women, 
who in their quiet, womanly way, had fought 
another Bunker Hill battle and were sure of 
victory, returned to their home no whit dis- 
heartened. 

They will now petition the Legislature that 
Woman may be put on an equality with Man 
before the law, and they will ask a public hear- 
ing on it. 

There could have been no better case, by 

which to illustrate the real condition in which 
the Government holds women. These two 
sisters are well-educated, intelligent women. 
They have resided in Glastonbury more than 
sixty years. They are well-known by their 
kindness and charity to the poor. They bave 
always been law-abiding and peaceable citi- 
zens. 
But year by year the town has taken their 
money, without their consent, for taxes, using 
it as they pleased. These women, better in- 
formed than the majority of the men of the 
town, at last refused to submit to this practi- 
cal denial of the fundamental principle of our 
Government. 

Everybody knows how rudely and cruelly 
their cows were taken from them, and now, 
when the question comes up again, and Abby 
Smith once more tries to reason with the pow- 
er that deprives her of her property, contrary 
to our theory of government, she is turned out 
of the town house which she, more than any- 
one else, has helped to build. 

Her appeal now lies tothe larger public. It 
remains to be seen what that public will do 
about it. History is writing itself again. It 
is not the town of Glastonbury, alone, that is 
concerned. The future honor or dishonor of 
men in power and of newspapers, lies, far more 
than in anything else, in the help or hindrance 
they give to this bloodless but heroic strife, 
for a new application of an admitted, self-evi- 
dent truth. 

M antime, millions of hearts beat in sym- 
pathy with the sisters Smith. Sooner or later, 
victory is sure to perch on their standard. 

“Blessed are they who have eyes to see’ 
their high privilege aud their duty,in this 
great cry for justice! L, 8. 





LETTER FROM JULIA AND ABBY SMITH. 


Dear FrienpD, Mrs. Stone :—Your letter of 
sympathy was received last night, and was a 
solace to our feelings. If we ever needed sym- 
pathy, we did so at the trial of yesterday’s 
meeting. 

The moderator was a Republican, perhaps 
the most in favor of taxation without represen 
tation of any man in town, and our application 
tohim to be heard w2s rejected in short metre. 
“The voting could not be stopped a moment, 
and we must wait till Fall before we could be 
allowed to speak, unless it was on the door- 
steps.” 

The crowd on the outside did not seem to 
believe that they could not stop the voting for 
twenty minutes or so, but we were not in a 
mood to apply again. We were then helped 
into a wagon, and spoke about fifteen minutes, 
before a crowd of perfect strangers, knowing 
but one man, a Republican, though our acquain- 
tance is chiefly among that party. Our ac- 
quaintances took care not to speak with us or 
even hear us, After we came down from the 
wagon we talked some with this man, and 
could not possibly make him understand but 
that it belonged to us to pay the town’s ex- 
penses as much as it did to him, for “we had 
the same protection as he had,” and this he re- 
iterated a dozen times or more. 

Another remarked that “if we were robbed 
should we not be protected ?” 

“Certainly,” said we, “if from outside, but 
if you are tu have the money, there is no help 
from robbery.”’ 

“Could we shoulder the musket? Must not 
our property be taken to carry onthe war? 
Could we work the highways?” 

We replied “‘we could work as well as those 
did whom we had seen in front of our house, 
and we would have them fixed very differently 





too.” 





“Then,” said some one, “you ought to vote.” | We thought they would allow us to own our 


There were several very respectable looking 


men, who, from time to time, would say, they | 


thought us wholly right. 
Though the town is Democratic, the other 
party have shown the most bitterness against 


| us, by inserting pieces in the leading Republi- 


can paper in Hartford, which we have always 
taken, threatening to seize our cows again; and 


only last week there was an article against us | 


of which we will give you a little item. 

“The collector, taking counsel of his gallan- 
try, has concluded to give the ladies a few 
days grace, after which the war will be com- 
menced in earnest.”’ 


We repeated this extract and said: What | 


are the men of Glastonbury going to fight! 
Abby Smith or her cows? 

We | ave understood that the subscribers of 
the Hartford Courant have threatened that 
their papers would be stopped, if they publish- 
ed anything more from us, therefore we have 
never since sent any writing there, to be print- 
ed, and the other papers in Hartford are all 
against us. 

We are glad the Democrats have succeeded 
in electing the two representatives to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, as they did last year, though 
one of them is the Collector, for there are 
no men in the place of better understanding. 
Though in the matter of the cows, he was the 
actor, he was incited to it by others, and has 
never spoken to us harshly upon any occasion, 
neither have we known any Democrat who 
has misrepresented us in the papers. The 
state of the parties is such, that the Republi- 
cans think they shall soon win the day in this 
town, and they want us disposed of, so they 
may be relieved of the troublesome job. 

We were accused, while talking in the out 
door crowd, of being hired by some of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Conventions to go on in this way. 
It was intimated that we had not put all our 
taxable property into the list. We told them 
we had been to no Suffrage Convention before 
we took this stand, 

“Then how came we to think of it ?” 

“Because it was not right that our money 
should be taken from us by force, when the 
men themselves declared that ‘governments de- 
rived their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.’ We had not consented, and, there- 
fore, we were bound by no law to pay taxes.” 

We have the comfort of knowing that one of 
the editors of the Springfield Republican was 
present, to whom Abby gave her speech, to 
come out in this morning’s paper. Also, a re- 
porter of the Hartford Times was there, though 
we did not see him till after we had done speak- 
ing. You must see that we did practise self- 
denial in earnest, yesterday, and came home 
almost discouraged with such wholesale in- 
justice in our native town. 

We want to return our thanks to those kind 
friends who have contributed to the Defense 
Fund in Boston; it gives us much support, 
though we have not yet applied for it. We 
thought we would wait until we had spoken be- 
fore the Legislature, according to your advice. 

Yours, 
JULIA AND ABBY SMITA. 

Glastonbury, April 7, 1874. 





ABBY SMITH’S APPEAL TO HER TOWNSMEN: 


We come before you, gentlemen, in no spirit 
of defiance, but as fellow-citizens with you of 
the same place, having the same interests with 
yourselves and the same love for the prosperity 
of the town. We wanted to see you and to 
reason with you, desiring that the difficulty 
which has arisen between us might be settled 
among ourselves, as brethren and sisters of 
the same family,to the satisfaction of both. 
We shall agree that towns should be regulated 
as families are regulated, that a natural feeling 
of affinity may exist among all that compose 
the household. If we are all of one family, 
would it not be well to look to our own indivi- 
dual families, to see how its members are 
dealt by? The first thing you will observe 
among them is that each claims his or her own 
things, with which the other is not allowed to 
meddle. Unless this right is accorded to every 
one, there will be no peace among them, there 
will be no living together. The first thing a 
child says is “It is mine!” and will scream 
and fight to have it taken away from him by 
violence, though he will give it up by persua- 
sion. There is no difference between boys and 
girls inthis respect; the girls will yield their 
things no sooner than the boys. There is the 
same mind in both, for, being born of the same 
parents, they must have the same mind,—like 
produces like throughout the world, Itis the 
mind we value. One is as necessary to the 
welfare of the whole family as the other, their 
advice and counsel must both be sought, for 
both are equally interested. What do we say 
of those young men that forsake the society of 
their sisters, and counsel together without 
them? We all know their way leads to ruin. 
But what should we say if the brothers should 
by agreement, without consulting their sisters ? 
take their sisters’ property from them when- 
ever they chose, and as much as they chose, 
alleging as an excuse, they had made a law 
among themselves they would doit. Are their 
sisters bound by such a law? Are we bound by 
such alaw? The case is precisely the same. 
You all know itis not just. Itis not doing as 
you would be done by, and as you are done by. 
We are perfectly willing toshare the expenses 
of this large family equaily with you, but as 
unwilling as you are, to be ruled over and have 
our property taken from us by force. 

We have had sad experience of this power 
that rules over us to take whatever we own 
from us, and as much as it chooses to take. 
We have had sad experience of being under no 
law but the irresponsible will of the men of the 
town, whose interest it is to take 











cows, that we had raised with our own hands. 
But they tied up those young animals seven 
days and seven nights in a close place, seven 
of them,—having never been tied before,— 
without hay or water near by, and whether 
they were supplied with either could not be 
known by those that put them there, living 
several miles off, and at last driven to the sign- 
post to be sold to the highest bidder. All this 
was more trying to our feelings than any act 
that was everdone tous. And to whom was 
it done? Totwolone women, standing by them- 
selves,—the last of their family, among the 
town's oldest inhabitants, having no relatives 
to take their part, and none to stand up for 
thera. And by whom was itdone? By their 
natural protectors (they having had no broth- 
ers), into whose hands they were paying more 
in money, as appears by the collector's books, 
then any other of the town’s three thousand 
inhabitants were paying,—and these men knew, 
when doing it, there could be no redress for us, 
andno appeal. And for what was it done? 
Because we refused to give them any more 
money till they allowed us to stand onan equali- 
ty with themselves. No such deed as this has 
ever been done, to our knowledge, since the 
declaration of independence, making that in- 
strument a nullity. 

And how was it looked upon by the men of 
the nation ?—to say nothing of the women— 
men who possess the same power that you 
have; for this case has gone from Maine to 


California and to Oregon, throughout the land, 
and the men have shown the same spirit as our 
forefathers of 100 years ago, when they de- 
clared on a like occasion that “resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God.” They have 
shown their belief in that doctrine by not only 
assisting us at once, but giving us every assur- 
ance to stand by us “to the bitter end.” For 
we are standing, they say, on the very founda- 
tion on which all our liberties are built, that 
“taxation without representation is tyranny,”’ 
and “governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” ill this 
spirit ever be put down? It was not put down, 
100 years ago,and there is no probability it can 
ever be done at this time. To make a distinc- 
tion between mankind and womankind, when 
one cannot exist without the other, that man 
should take all the great privileges and allow 
her no share, but her money must be taken to 
pay all the expenses of these privileges, though 
she must never enjoy them. The government 
of this town is supported by her money, while 
it allows her no pay from the emoluments of its 
offices. These the men take. Is itnot wholly 
contrary to any idea of honor that men profess, 
to say nothing of honesty, for the men to take 
the women’s money to spend without her par- 
ticipation ?—depriving her of every honored 
right that they would give up their lives rather 
than lose themselves! Can any low lived plun- 
der be equal to this ? 

We pray you, brethren,—for our natural 
affection still remains,—to leave off this plun- 
der, and give unto us our rights—those rights 
we have inherited, together with you, “from 
nature and nature’s God,”’—the right to the 
same liberty that you possess, the right to 
stand on the same platform,to partake with you 
of the same privileges. We have the same 
mind, the same intellect. Itis intellect that 
rules the world. Give unto us the comfort of 
replying to those who offer to speak for us to 
the king, ‘““‘We dwell among our own people.” 
God’s laws are fulfilled by love,—let man’s 
laws be so impartial that they can be fulfilled 
in the same way.—Springfield Republican. 





MRS, LIVERMORE IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will speak on Tem- 
perance in Tremont Temple, next Sunday 
evening, in Mr. Sheafe’s course of lectures. 
Her friends who may desire to hear her will 
have to go early in order to obtain seats. 





SOUTHERN GRANGES AND SUFFRAGE. 


During the past month we have opened an 
active correspondence with the Granges of 
the country, for the purpose of circulating the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL as widely as possible 
among them. 

From the Granges of the North and West 
the responses are usually favorable. From 
those of the South and South-West they are 
generally the reverse. Out of several hun- 
dred replies from the South we publish the 
following, a8 a candid and earnest statement 
of the south side view of Suffrage. It is prop- 
er to add that almost all the Southern Granges 
seem to be composed of white people exclu- 
sively, and complain of Negro Suffrage on 
grounds similar to those stated by Mr. Ogilvie. 

Epirors JOURNAL:—Your card, printed 
note and a copy of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
areat hand. In the printed note you request 
me to lay the JOURNAL before our Grange 
that its members may examine, and subscribe 
for it. I am not now Master of Allendale 
Grange, but shall hand over the paper, printed 
note and a copy of this reply, to the present 
Master, who I doubt not will cheerfully show 
them to the membership. 

You may not be aware that no political or 
religious matter can be introduced into any 
Grange, for action upon the same. But, as 
each Patron is no less a citizen, after joining 
a Grange than before, and no more averse to 
engaging in political issues, it follows that the 
organization of the Patrons of Husbandry is 
a medium that may be used toexert immense 
political power. The members are men and 
women, and can act outside of the Constitu- 
tion of the Order, as they list, to reach any 
political end they may desire consonant with 
good citizenship. You can observe how anal- 
agous the position is, to the one taken by the 
late Thaddeus Stevens, who said, “He went 
outside of the Constitution for authority to 
reconstruct the rebel States.’’ 

And now, my dear sir, permita man of 
near fifty-three winters, never a politician, who 
never sought or even desired an office, a hard 
worked member of the healing art for over 
three fifths of his life,to say something to your 
party in a spirit of kindness, with no wish to 
arouse any old ill blood engendered by the 
late war. 

It is the boast of the admirers of the present 


| Government of the United States, that the 
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black and white races; and yet your women’s 
party is deeply aggrieved because all women 
are left disfrancbised. “Thatthe Government 
can only be semi-Republican until women are 
allowed to participate in,it.” We,ofthe South, 
are being ruined by universal suffrage, exer- 
cised by men, black men, and we cannot see 
how the ballot placed in the hands of our wo- 
men, black and white, would improve our con- 
dition, You are fighting Woman’s battles 
that she may become free; please deal a blow 
for us, now and then, that our men at the 
South may also become free. 

For, virtually, there is not to-day a free man, 
black or white, in all South Carolina. The 
whites are in subjection to the ignorant blacks, 
these are in subjection to their unprincipled 
leaders, and these last to the party managers 
at Washington. True,I, in common witb our 
white voters, cast my ballot, every general elec- 
tion, but what availis it? we can elect no one; 
our property is annually taxed at a rate that 
is fast beggaring our people. Mean white 
men and ignorant negroes make our laws and 
fill our offices; they have bankrupted the 
State and fixed upon usa debt we can never 
pay. While our white people are honestly but 
tainly endeavoring to repair their fortunes, 
the negro votes for and elects a set of vam- 
pyres, who are sucking away our substance ; 
and he, poor fool, is bamboozled by the popu- 
lar cry of “equal rights,’ thinks he is doing a 
wonderfully smart thing in elevating himself, 
not by worth or merit, but by the shorter cut 
of law, up to an equality with white people. 
He is, to-day, the veriest slave and political 
automaton upon which the sun shines, and 
we aresubject to him, helpless, as babes, to 
break the shackles of this un-American and 
anti-Republican Government. 

Our mothers, wives, sisters and daughters 
would be happy indeed, if their husbands, fa- 
thers, brothers and sons, could make and ad- 
minister the laws. They would regard it as 
liberty in the superlative degree. We are as 
liberty-loving as yourselves, and have large 
lachrymal glands that furnish quantities of 
tears, but the condition of our men, to say 
nothing of our women, is such that, for the 
present, we cannot spare a tear for the en- 
slaved women of the North and East, while 
they have left to them their fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons to lean upon. Ob, if we 
were only as free as they! I beg that your 
readers will look at the condition of nearly 
all the reconstructed States. Look at South 
Carolina as set forth by a Convention of her 
taxpayers. They beg the general government. 
to remand them back to a military govern- 
ment, indeed anything in the form of a gov- 
ernment that has honesty, fairness and de- 
cency to recommend it, would be a God-send 
to our people; for what greater mockery can 
there be than to cal] our condition a state of 
freedom? We have here black over white, 
ae over intelligence, vice over virtue. 

ere, 


“Villainy thieves and honesty begs, 
Folly is purse proud and wisdom in rags,’’ 


and here the’ negro thinks the surest way 
to elevate himself is to degrade the white 
race. 

I have nothing to remember in hate of those 
who so persistently advocated the emancipa- 
tion of the African from servitude. When I 
read, in the spring of 1865, to my people, the 
military order declaring them free, I did so 
with a thousand times more regret at the im- 
mense amount of precious blood it had cost 
on both sides to cut the Gordian knot of sla- 
very, than for the loss of my property; and 
consoled myself that it was not possible, per- 
haps, to treat so inflammable a disease without 
severe blood letting. But, Great God of Heay- 
en! little did I think then, nor could I have 
been made to believe that it ever had, or ever 
could enter into the heart of any man or peo- 
ple, outside of the infernal regions, to make 
these ignorant slaves of mine, my legislators 
and office-holders. That al) which I have, or 
can have, must be placed in subjection to them, 
and enforced by the bayonets of a govern- 
amy which floats the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner 

It was bad enough to confiscate so much of 
ourproperty, a property, too, which had been 
recognized and protected, when our govern- 
ment was formed ; this, though, may be forgiv- 
en in this world; but, to place our necks under 
the feet of our former slaves, will turn out to 
be the greatest sin of the Nineteenth Century, 
and will uever be forgiven here, nor in the 
world which is to come. 

Finally, my dear sir, as you are for freedom 
for all, please hitch us of the South to your 
train; and if you desire to have free, oper, 
and fair discussion, let us, down here, in the 
black grounds of sorrow, be occasionally 
heard. This you can make manifest, by pub- 
lishing this hastily written letter, and sending 
me a copy of the number containing it. 

I also ask for the privilege of contributing 
to your columns, when the spirit may move 
me, not that I have time or the ability to do 
the subject justice, but that I feel called upon 
in my humble way to do all that I can to open 
the eyes of all good men and women, every 
where, to the withering slavery that now 
reigns in South Carolina. 

I shall no doubt be entertained and instruct- 
ed by reading your paper, and as soon as I am 
assured we can be heard in your columns, I 
will send you a year’s subscription. I can now 
only speak for myself. 

Very ry yea, ~ 
OHN W. OGILVIE. ~ 
Allendale, So. Carolina. 


We will not arouse ill-feeling by asking 
whose fault it is that the negroes of South 
Carolina are ignorant? On the contrary, We 
will accept the picture as it is painted, and 
will freely admit that the rule of barbarism 
and ignorance cannot be beneficial. What 
follows ? 

The picture drawn by our correspondent, 
though indeed gloomy, is by no means hope- 
less. Viewed exclusively from the stand- 
point of the class he represents, the spec- 
tacle of ignorance manipulated by dema- 
gogues is no argument against a further eX- 
tension of Suffrage to women. In South Car- 
olina, indeed, where the negroes exceed the 
whites in number, the colored women would 
possibly outvote the white women, just as the 
colored men outvote the white men. But 
suppose they did? It could not make matters 
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jn a majority, and their right to vote is guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution. 

This is true of South Carolina. Bat the 
black population is a majority in only two of 
the late slave States. Estimating these as a 
whole, they contain eight million whites and 
only four million blacks. Therefore, there 
are as many white women in the South as 
there are black people, men and women. 
Therefore if men and women all voted in the 
South, the white race would have a clear ma- 
jority over the black race equal to the total 
white male vote. 

The real difficulty in the South is not the 
color of the voters, but their ignorance. And 
this ignorance is not altogether confined to 
the negroes. There is nothing to prevent the 
establishment of free schools, and a law mak- 
ing attendance on those schools compulsory 
on all children. There is nothing to prevent 
an educational qualification for Suffrage ap- 
plying alike to both races and sexes. In Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, no man can legal- 
ly vote, who cannot read the Constitution of 
the United States, and write his own name. 
Nor is there any injustice in requiring such a 
qualification, if the means of instruction are 
placed by the State within the reach of all. 

Yet, even in South Carolina, Woman Suf- 
frage would make matters better. For the only 
hope of improvement consists in accepting the 
inevitable. If the white people of South Caro- 
lina would assume a progressive attitude, and 
would endeavor to conciliate and educate the 
negroes, they would soon change the political 
situation. The real interest of both races is 
identical. Labor and capital are not natural 
enemies. Under any form of government 
brains will rulein thelong run. But, ina rep- 
resentative government, brains must rule by 
winning the confidence, and obtaining the 
consent of the masses. How much the white 
women of the South could sid in effecting 
this reconciliation ! H. B. B. 


— Poa ——— 


THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL. 


The effort to create a permanent Memorial 
in honor of the illustrious teacher, Louis Ag- 
assiz, is one in which women should take es- 
pecial interest. For he was especially the 
friend of women. In defiance of the narrow 
conservatism which so jealously excludes the 
daughters of Massachusetts from the means 
of culture which Harvard offers to young men 
of every race, color, creed or nativity, Profes- 
sor Agassiz opened his classes to ladies,and thus 
by his ounce of example outweighed the pound 
of precept to which in theory he was com- 
mitted. Hundreds of women owe their famil- 
iarity with the grand truths of Natural Sci- 
ence to his liberality of thought and action. 
Let the women of the Commonwealth show 
their appreciation by contributing to the erec- 
tion of this worthy monument, which is not a 
statue, nor painting, but a well-endowed Mu- 
seum for the education of generations of 
men and women yet unborn. 

The following Circular reached us last week: 

CIRCULAR. 
It is proposed that the teachers and pupils 
of the whole country take part in this Memo- 
rial, and that on the birthday of Agassiz, the 
28th day of May, 1874, they shall each con- 
tribute something, however small, to the 
TEACHERS’ AND PuPILs’ MEMORIAL FuND, 
in honor of Louis AGassiz; the fund to be 
kept separate, and the income to be applied to 
the expenses of the Museum. 
Joun Eaton, 

Commissioner of Education, Washington,D.C. 
JosePH Henry, 

Sec. of Smithsonian Ins., Washington, D. C. 
JOSEPH WHITE, 

Secretary of the Board of Education of Mass- 

achusetts, Boston. 

W. T. Harris, 

Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
EDWARD J. LOWELL, Boston. 

Joun S. BLATCHFORD, Boston. 

Jas. M. BARNARD, 

Treasurer Teachers’ and Pupils’ Fund,Boston. 

All communications and remittances for 
the “Teachers’ and Pupils’ Fund” of th 
“Agassiz Memorial,” may be sent to the iy 











urer, JAS. M. BARNARD, 
Room 4, No. 13 Exchange Street, Boston 
Before complying with this request, we took 
the precaution of addressing Professor Barn- 
ard the following letter: 


Boston, March 25, 1874. 

Jas. M. Barnarp, Esq., Dear Sir:—In 
your prospectus inviting teachers and pupils 
of the whole country to unite in a contribu- 
tion to the “Agassiz Memorial,” for the pur- 
pose of placing upon a strong basis the Muse- 
um of Comparative Zodlogy, you speak of this 
ke) ‘school open to all the teachers of the 

Seven-eighths of all the teachers of t 
are women. Please inform us Pod ood eos 
school will be open to women on equal terms 
with men ? If so, the Woman’s JouRNAL will 
do its best to aid the movement. We suppose 
your statement is accurate and authorized 
but should like the specific assurance that wo. 
men are included. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epirors of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
per H. b, BLackweux, 

The following was the prompt reply, which 
we publish with great pleasure, as the best 
possible means of enlisting the sympathy and 
interest of women in the noble work of con- 
tributing to the Agassiz Memorial. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—Your note 
of November 25th, is before me. 

We, of course, have no authority to pledge 
the Trustees of the M useum to any definite 
Policy in the future. 

All that we can say is that, in our opinion, 
few men ever did more than Louis Agassiz to 
advance the cause of the education of women 
40 this country. The Museum has ever been 


| open not only to all the teachers, male and 
| female of the land, but toeverybody else We 
have every reason to believe that the same 
policy will be continued. 
Your friend and servant, 
Jas. M. BARNARD, Treasurer, 
Agassiz Memorial, Teachers and Papils Fund. 


Boston, March 26, 1874. 


WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE IN 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Of the ladies elected on the School Commit- 
tee in Providence, R. T., two (Mrs. Aldrich 
and Mrs. Hicks) have been active in the Wo- 
man Suffrage Movement, while the third, 
Mrs. Slocum, has taken no part in it. Mrs. 
Slocum is the widow of a Rhode Island Col- 
onel, who waskilled at Bull Run. Mrs. Hicks 
has been a teacher, and Mrs. Aldrich has 
been prominent in the philanthropies of the 
city. The selection is regarded as excellent. 


—<——_— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LECTURES, 


General E. M. Lee lectured very acceptably, 
this week, in West Brookfield and Dorchester, 
on “Woman Suffrage in Wyoming.” He will 
speak on the same subject, next week, at Ply- 
mouth, April 10, North Brookfield, 11th, Lynn, 
13th, Reading, 14th, Salem, 15th, Barre, 16th, 
Mendon, 17th, Weymouth, 19th. The friends 
of Suffrage should secure a large audience and 
go themselves without fail. 





PRECEPT AND RESULT. 


Precert.—“Let women be taught from 
earliest childhood that they are born to please.” 

Resutt.—‘‘Ida Hill of Dover, Ohio, was so 
mortified because she broke her nose that she 
poisoned herself,” 


— —_———_— 


COSMIAN HALL. 


The dedicatory services of Cosmian Hall, in 
Florence, Mass., last week, were in the high- 
est degree satisfactory. For the first time in 
the world women were invited to take part on 
such an occasion. Mrs. E. D. Cheney and 
Mrs. N. T. Brigham made the services richer 
by the words of wisdom and hope which they 
uttered. Frederick Douglass also brought his 
valuable gifts, and so there was no distinction 
of color or sex. 

It must have been a crown of rejoicing to 
Charles C. Burleigh, whose toil for many 
years as a moral educator has built up and es- 
tablished this society, to see so fair a result. 
A. Bronson Alcott, Wm. J. Potter, Sidney H. 
Morse, Francis E. Abbott and Rowland Con- 
nor made addresses. Letters were read from 
several well-known friends of progress. The 
hall was dedicated first, ‘To the search after 
truth,” and second, “To the service of man, 
to everything which will make man better, 
lift him up, make his life beautiful and make 
him nobler.’’ 

Success to the occupants of that hall for- 
ever. We only wish they had remembered to 
read ‘The Pastoral Letter,” which was read 
in 1837 at the Association of Congregational 
ministers in North Brookfield. This letter 
warned the world of “the wide-spread injury 
to the female character, that would follow, if 
women were allowed to speak in public.” 
This dedicatory service proved those prophets 
false. L. 8. 














——! 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Weymouth has elected two ladies on the 
School Committee; Mrs. Caroline M. James 
and Mrs. Elizabeth C. Howes. 

The Ohio Constitutional Convention has re- 
fused to pass an amendment making women 
eligi ble to positions on School Boards. 

The death of Mdme. de Segur, the author- 
ess, and daughter of Count Rostopchin, who 
fired Moscow at the time of Napoleon’s inva- 





was long ago solved by many ladies, that 
when a woman lends money to her husband. 
she cannot recover it. , 


dl 
he life of Theodore Parker, by Octavius 
B. Frothingham, from the press of Osgood & 
Co., is almost ready for publishing. It will be 
accepted as one of the most notable books 
of the season. 


A religious paper,commenting on the results 
of the Woman’s Temperance Crusade, makes 
the following sententious announcement: 
“Combined, Woman and the Church will 
prove invincible.” 


A memorial of the Polaris survivors for aid 
and for a pension for the widow of Capt. Hall, 
has been presented to Congress, Mr. Sherman, 
of Ohio, stating that Mrs. Hall and her chil- 
dren are in destiute circumstances. 


An interesting feature of Hamilton College 
at Clinton, N. Y., is the presence of married 
students, for whose use the old boarding-house 
has just been transformed into suites of rooms, 
where they will live on the club system. 

A Martha Washington Tea Party was held 
at Merchantville, N. J. the home of ex-Sena- 
tor Cattell, on Thursday and Friday evenings 
last. Under the auspices of the liberal-mind- 
ed citizens of that place, it proved a grand 
success. 

Rev. Olympia Brown, and Mrs. S, M. C. Per- 
kins, have discontinued their Suffrage meet- 
ings in Connecticut, until the roads are better 
settled. They however report full meetings 





sion, is announced. —™ 
A Boston Court decided a question which |\ 


ing, and prejudice diminishing. 


The Saxe Holm mystery is still unsolved. 
New fuel will be added to the flame of popu- 
lar curiosity by the publication of another se- 
ries of stories by this unknown author, or au- 
| thors. The first of the series—The Four- 
| Leaved Clover’—will appear in Scribner's 
for June.—Literary World. 

Twelve out of the fourteen colleges repre- 
| sented at the Intercollegiate Literary Conven- 
tion in Hartford, have become members of the 
“Intercollegiate Literary Association” there 
formed. The other two are still considering 
it. Five only are necessary in order to give 
validity to the Constitution. 


About a fortnight ago, a bill appropriating 
a large sum of money, and naming Mrs. 
Farragut, widow of the Admiral, Secretary 
Robeson and General Sherman, as Commis- 
sioners to choose a model for a Farragut stat- 
ue, passed the House of Representatives, and 
was sent to the Senate for its approval. 


The way in which the liquor lawis enforced 
in Boston is thus told by the Traveller of the 
19th: “During the twenty-four bours end- 
ing at eight o’clock this morning, there were 
160 arrests by the police, 131 of which were 
for drunkenness. There were 243 lodgers at 
the station houses during that period.” 


Several towns in Rockingham County, New 
Hampshire, showed their good sense at the 
recent election by choosing ladies to fill the 
office of Superintendent of School Committee. 
Among the number are Hampstead, Sandown 
and Danville, which have chosen ladies in 
every respect well qualified for the position. 


This is the way the Police Court reports 
usually begin in the Boston newspapers: 
“There are only twenty-five regular customers 
in the dock this morning, thirteen for being 
drunk, and seven of these being women.” 
The liquor law, however, is in full force, but 
there is a difference between being in force 
and being enforced. 


Gerrit Smith has sent outa circular called 
“Woman’s war upon the dram shop.” He 
warmly sympathises with the women, who are 
far the greatest sufferers from intoxicating 
drinke. He urges them to go on in their Heaven- 
blest work and stop not so long as there re- 
mains one dramshop to make idiots and mad- 
men of its frequenters. 


The ladies who have been actively interest- 
ing themselves to defeat the proposed ordi- 
nance for the regulation of prostitution in 
Chicago, have carried their point by as neat 
a flank movement as Sherman ever executed. 
A quiet move to Springfield, and the friends 
of the measure find themselves checkmated 
before the game had fairly begun. 


The Temperance ladies of Dover, Me., made 
a thorough western attack on the liquor sa- 
loons in that place, Saturday. The ale house 
of Mrs. Parsons was again visited, and prayers 
were offered and hymns sung. She said she 
wouldn’t stop selling, because that supported 
the family. They threatened her and she cried, 
but was firm in her determination. The hotel 
bars were closed, Sunday, as a result of the 
women’s work. 


In a letter of Mrs. P. R. Lawrence, on be- 
half of the Temperance Crusaders of New 
York, William B. Astor is pronounced “the 
largest rum-seller in that city,” and yet this 
man has stood hitherto an unrebuked mem- 
ber of a Christian church! Mrs. R., an ear- 
nest champion of purity, declares that ‘the 
Astor House has done more harm to men in 
the last thirty years than the Astor Library 
has done good.” 


The chief point made by Sir Sam uel Baker 
}in his recent lecture at the Royal Institution 
upon “The Suppression of the Slave Trade of 
the White Nile” was that the battle between 
the cause of slavery and that of freedom is in 
reality a contest between Mahometanism and 
Christianity. ‘The Christian nations were,” 
he said, “unanimous in their verdict of guilty 
against the institution of slavery, whereas the 
Mahometans could only be trusted to put it 
down under the influence of outside pressure.” 


The Athens (Ohio) Jouraal publishes an ar- 
ticle by Mrs. A. S. Currier Brown, of that city, 
on “Woman Suffrage and the Temperance 
Movement.” Mrs. Brown takes the ground 
that it is the sense of responsibility taught by 
the Woman’s Rights movement, which has en- 
abled these Temperance Crusaders to go for- 
ward. She says: 

Whatever comes of it, women have at least 
learned one grand lesson. To speak and act 
in the presence of the outside world with fear- 
less independence. For which thank God and 
the advanced battalion of Woman’s Rights. 


Mrs. Alice Dutton Ballou has organized, 
with the help of other estimable ladies, the 
“Business Woman’s Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion,” located at 208 Tremont street, Boston. 
The design is to furnish loans in cases of 
sickness, afford pecuniary help as needed, to 
provide respectable burial, etc., etc. Gentle- 
me). are made honorary members. The fee 
is $3 per year, and sick benefits for six weeks, 
burial fees, and loans, are guaranteed. The 
scheme is worthy of careful attention. Right- 
ly directed it may prove of great service to 








many dependent women. 
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| course of lectures, in which Prof. Gregory re- | 
cently delivered a very narrow minded lecture | 
on “The Mission of American Women” which 
was very distasteful to his audience. They 
invited Mrs, M. M. Cole to give the next lec- | 
ture in the course, which she did. City Hall | 
was crowded and her lecture entitled “Han 
nah Jane” was well received and heartily en. | 
dorsed. The President and Professors praised | 
it and said it expressed their views 
sor Gregory did not come out to hear it 


Profes- 


The second commencement of the New York | 
Free Medical College for Women was held 
last week at Steinway Hall. The exercises 
consisted of music and addresses by Dr. Car- 
oline J. Yeomans and the Rey. Samuel Osgood, 
D.D, 


the following ladies: S. F., Kate Burgess, Haul. 


J. Dutch, Mary E. Fuller, W. Anna Jones, 
Sarah E. Keeney, Susan B. Law, Salome Mer- 
ritt, Carrie L Roe, B. Cornelia Smith, Anna 
D. Trueman, Brooksie Turner, Annie B Van 
aman. 


Among the amendments adopted by the 
Michigan Legislature, to be ratified or re- 
jected by the people, are the following clauses 
affecting women: A woman's private property 
shall remain hers after marriage. Any prop- 
erty she acquires after marriage shall also be 
entirely hers. Her husband shall not be lia- 
ble for her debts before marriage, nor for those 
contracted by her in relation to her sole prop- 
erty after marriage. Women shall be eligible 
to the office of register of deeds and notary 
public, to those connected with schools and 
libraries, and to any others hereafter desig- 
nated by law. 


When the women of Chicago were on their 
way home from the Council Chamber, where 
their petition for closing saloons on Sunday had 
been spurned with contempt, it required a 
force of one hundred and fifty policemen to 
protect them from the insults and obscene 
abuse of a howling and inhuman mob of thou- 
sands of the vilest characters of the city. 
Commenting on this shameful transaction the 
Dubuque (Iowa) Daily Times says, ‘‘We won- 
der if it entered into the heads of any of thuse 
women that they had certainly as much right 
to vote as that wretched rabble—and that if 
they had had the right to vote, and had exer- 
cised it on election day, that rabble would not 
have been the ruling element in Chicago poli- 
tics.” 


Mrs. M. Vinton Dahlgren, formerly of 
Ohio, but now of Washington, D. C., a con- 
servative, half-educated woman of fashion, has 
assailed the Woman’s Temperance Crusade as 
an “intemperate epidemic, a formidable rebell- 
ion against law and order, avd a passionate 
outbreak of furious fanatical action which does 
not come from above,” etc.,—whereupon J. J. 
Janney of Columbus, replies by giving an in- 
teresting sketch of the methods and results of 
the Crusade in that city, and says in conclu- 
sion: “That these women should have hurled 
at their bowed heads such a ‘seething cyclone’ 
of hard words, such a “hot whirlwind’ of de- 
nunciatory epithets, by one who ought, at least, 
to have judged them tenderly, is a sore trial to 
many of them, but it is an act which you would 
doubtless speedily atone for,if you but visit 
your native State, and see for yourself what 
our women are doing.” 





The Jewish Messenger says: 

The spectacle of many earnest women en- 
gaged in prayer that the hearts of the erring 
may be purified, that the sin of drunkenness 
may cease, that the companionship of the wick- 
ed may no longer lead astray the susceptible 
and confiding—cannot fail to interest us. We 
gaze upon this scene, reproduced in many a 
Western village, with feelings of sympathy and 
regret. The bitter experience of a neglected 
home has nerved many a delicate wife and 
sister to undertake a hopeless task, Hard in- 
deed is the lot from which these feeble women 
would, unaided by human agency, save their 
own husbands and brothers. Wecannot with- 
hold our co-operation. The appeal is irresisti 
ble. But spasmodic assaults like these cannot 
carry the stronghold of drunkenness. A sys- 
tematic plan of operations is demanded, includ- 
ing not alone the gentle admonitions of the 
unhappy sufferers through intemperate men, 
but also wise legislation designed to fight the 
evil at every step andto conquerit. We heart- 
ily concur in the opinion of a clergyman who 
has so earnestly striven for a logical and sen- 
sible course in dealing wth this question. 
Drunkenness is a crime against society, and 
should be rigorously punished. Thelaw should 
be administered fearlessly, and the drunkard 
should cease to be simply the object of pity, to 
be tenderly nursed. 


There were 1711 demands for separation in 
the French divorce court in 1871, out of which 
1554 were made by the wives and 157 by the 
husbands. The employments of the parties 
show that there were 285 proprietors, rentiers, 
or persons in liberal professions ; 438 commer- 
cial men, 257 cultivateurs, and 583 workmen of all 
kinds; 1100 of these demands were make by 
couples having children ; cross charges were 
made by the husbands and 17 by the wives ; 1652 
were complaints of excess, cruelty or severe in- 
juries, 64 in consequence of the wife’s adul- 
tery, and 48 from adultery by the husband. 
In 11 cases married life had lasted less than a 
year; 317 under five years, 479 from five to 
ten years, 56 from ten to twenty years, 299 
from twenty to thirty years, 72 from thirty to 
forty years, 11 from forty to fifty years, and 
2 cases occurred after fifty years of married 





Dr. Frederick R. Marvin presided and | 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine on | 


dah T. Campbell, Delania T. Connor, Amanda | 


up to the last, the interest constantly increas-; The students of Wooster University have a life. The following were the results of the 


1711 demands for separation brought before the 
courts: In 1171 cases separation was ordered, 
and 140 suite were rejected ; 400 other applica- 
tions were withdrawn, and in 231 of these the 
husband and wife were reconciled. 


The commencement exercises of the Wo 


| men’s Medical College of the New York Ie- 


firmary were held in the Union League Theater 
last week. The stage was profusely ornament 


| ed with flowers, in the midst of which sat Dr. 


Emily Blackwell, the Secretary, surrounded 
by the male members of the College faculty 
and the fairalumnw, After music by an orvhes- 
tra the proceedings opened at half past eight 
with prayer, after which, Dr. Blackwell pre- 
sented the graduating class to the President of 
the Faculty, who conferred diplomas opos 
them. The names of the M. D.'s thus created 
| were Mary E. Baldwin, Josephine Kendall, 
Sigourney Trask, Frances Hamilton and Mrs. 
Susan Crocker. Four prizes were then dis- 
tributed, of which Miss Baldwin took all, but 
one of her competitors, in one case being ad- 
judged of equal merit, also obtained an equal 
reward. After aninterlude of music Dr. Bald- 
win delivered the valedictory address, and after 
a few remarks from Dr. Blackwell the audience 
dispersed. The Infirmary for Women and 
Children has just completed its twentieth year 
of active work, Established in 1853 as a small 
dispensary where women physicians received 
and treated women and children, it has grad- 
ually grown into its present shape of « hospl- 
tal, dispensary, and medical college for wo 
men. 


The most significant thing about the recent 
Congregational Council is the indifference with 
which its action has been regarded by the pub- 
lic. The New York World ridiculed it very 
effectively by publishing the following satirical 
dispatches : 

Rome, March 30, 1857.—Intense excitement 
prevailed at the Vatican during the closing 
hours of the Brooklyn Congregational Coun- 
cil. On receiving the news of its decision the 
Pope fainted. L. M. 

Lampetu, Mar, 29.—Midnight—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has just issued a circu- 
lar letter convoking an extraordinary assembly 
of the bishops of the Church on April 9, at 
Lambeth Palace, to take into consideration 
the proceedings and decision of the Brooklyn 
Church Council just closed. Consols closed 
for money. Cotton steady. Sugar sweet for 
prime lots. L. @. @. 

Beruin, March 30—11:10 vp. m.—The con- 
dition of Prince Bismarck continues critical, 
but his interest in the proceedings of the Con- 
gregational Council of Brooklyn was unabat- 
ed to its close. He affirms that the precedents 
there established are of the deepest import to 
Germany in her present struggle with the Jes- 
uits, and that the assembly is the most momen- 
tous that has taken place since the Council of 
Constance. 

Mep inet ev Fayoum, Eoyrrt, March 29.—A 
caravan of pilgrims from the Soudan and Mo- 
rocco, on their way to Mecca, has broken up 
at this place, and the tribes are on their way 
homeward by different routes. The news of 
the Brooklyn Church Council, received here in 

cipher at the American Consulate, and indis- 
creetly communicated to a camel driver, is 
thought to have brought about this hitherto 
unheardof occurrence. ‘There is great excite- 
ment among the native population. 
Samson. 

ConsTaANTINOPLE, via London, March 30.— 
It is rumored at the Foreign Office and the 
Clubs that the Sheik, Ul Islam, or principal 
mufti of Constantinople, declines to express 
any opinion in regard to the decision of 
the Brooklyn Council. The proceedings have 
been translated and are read by eager groups 
in all the mosques. MeN. 

LATER. 

There is no change in the determination of 

the mufti. oN. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion, which is harmless, and in every case 
infallible. Or for his Improved Comepong and 
Pimp_e Remepy, the great Skin Mepio1Ne for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or Fleshworms. Or consult B. C. 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond Sts, 
New York. 16—I2t 


A Universal Remedy.—“Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” for Coughs, Colds and Bronchial Affections 
stand first in public favor and confidence; this result 
has been acquired by a test of many years. 


What is best for Costiveness!—Dr. Har- 
RISON’S PexisTaLtio Lozenexs are warranted a 
cure in all cases of the Piles and Falling of the Rec- 
tum. We promise a cure for al! aymptoms of Dyspep- 
sia, auch as Oppression after Eating, Sour Stomach, 
Spitting of Food, Palpitation; also Headache, Dizzi- 
ness, Pain in the Back and Loins, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Sick Headache, Coated Tongue, Bil- 
iousness, Liver Complaint, Loss of Appetite, Debilsty, 
Monthly Pains, and all irregularities, Neuralgia, 
Faintness, etc. Trial box 30 cts. Large box 60 cts. 
mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. S. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. 15—4t 


ts for the People at Low Prices 
One For oo Ta 
E ‘glish Tapestries for $1.25. 
100 Rolls Tngvaine, 50 cents. 
200 Rolls —— hey abn 92.00.) 
t Oil Cloths, $1. orme! 00. 
Sass ul Cloths, 3 yards wide, at three-quarters usu- 


oly. +4 C ts under value. 
tair Ca 5 
1000 Grand Cloths, with 


= qualities of Ingrains and 3 Plys, of the high- 


duced, at much under value, 
est graves Provolls Printed Berlins (Brussel Figures), 
é ts. 
a) ‘customers wal be fy age at at the 
rices previous to our removal. 
above enw ENGLAND CARPET CO,, 
373 Washington Street, 
(Next building to Adams House,) 


borders, at about half 
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POETRY. 
BESIDE THE WINDOW 
BY EMMA MARIA CAP 

Beside the vine-draped window there you «it 

The wanton sunshine with your cure ¢ mqpuetting 
And there you ply your needle, muse or ki t 
While in at st your well-trained fingers flit 

A lovely picture in a lovely setting 
When, unaware, your guileless lips let drop 

Some brittle thread of melody outguehing 
My orienta! birds grow mute, and stop 
To listen, poised upon their drinking-cup— 

Dumb praise, that well might set your ¢ heeks to 

blushing! 

You wear a happy «mile upon your face. 

You never knew the pain of vague regretting 
Nor care, nor grief, has left the lightest trace— 
Thus I, a worn-out worldling, read your face | 


Your «un of joy has never known a setting! 
Sometimes you turn your eweet, shy face this way, 
And, haply, euvy me my state and glory; 
You do not see the thorns that hedge my way, 
You do not know my life is bare and grey 
"Tis only, after all, the same old #tory! 
] wear a emile as joyles« 
You do not see the worm beneath the blossom— 
But ob, the wound that rankles night and day! 
But oh, the hurt that aches from dawn till gray! 
Fen though | wear a gem upon my bosom! 


women May, 


Be happy in your innocency, sweet! 

Ply still your homely duties unregretting! 
Your task, untinished, drops beneath your feet; 
There, now you draw your curtain on the street— 


Good night, fair picture, in a lovely setting! 
—From the Home Journal 


LOVE AMONG THE GRAVES. 


BY MARY BB. bopGEr, 


Twenty years ago, in gladsome weather, 
In this silent city’s woodland bound, 
Love and I, with buoyant step together, 
Careless wandered round 
Wandered round and through the winding alleys, 
Brave with arbor vite, woodbine, rose, 
Fragrant on the hills and in the valleys 
Of the sacred close, 
Little recked we of the mystic meaning 
(Hidden ‘neath the blue forget-me-nots) 
Of the tear-sown seeds for heavenly gleaning 
In these garden-piots— 
Little recked we of diviner blessing 
Than of spring-time! Nor could sorrow’s face 
Deeply move us, in the fond caressing 
Of our soul's embrace, 
In the quickened flash of answering glances, 
In the tender touch of loving hands, 
In tha jogous pulse that gayly dances 
As love's flower expands! 
In our full absorption cou/d we listen 


To low minor tones, and we so glad? 
Something in our eves made tears to glisten, 
jut they were not sad, 


No! the fount of love’s o’erflowing treasure 
Is not bitter—and our hearts’ relief 
Was as glittering dew-drop, in the measure 
Of the chaliced grief, 
Which encompassed us in carven glory— 
Here and there a simple myrtle boss 
Telling with more pathos the same story 
Of some aching loss. 
Fair a sculptured city rose before us— 
Bright the grasses tricked the buried gloom; 
After twenty years, what may restore us 
That pervading bloom? 
Now the lifted shafts make level shadows 
With the graves they cover in their pride; 
All the starry wealth of the green meadows 
Serves not Death to hide! 
Yet the city stands to-day as whitely, 
With its myriad colum4s in the sun, 
And the same fair blossoms smile as brightly, 
Fragrant, every one; 
But our hearts are shadowed by their losses, 
Earthly treasure shows its taint of rust, 
And not vain the storied stone embosses 
Its imprisoned dust, 
Now, the shrouded meaning helps to hold us— 
Not alone the beauty overlaid— 
As diviner influences fold us, 
Mingling shine and shade 
Now, no more as ovee in sunny weather 
Twenty years ago, among the sweets, 
Could unmindful Love and I together 
Thread these wooded streets! 
— Harper's Magazine for March. 





THE PETTIBONE LINEAGE, 


My name is Esek Pettibone, and I wish to 
affirm in the outset that it is a good thing to 
be well-born. In thus connecting the men- 
tion of my name with a positive statement, I 
am not unaware that a catastrophe lies coiled 
up in the juxtaposition. But I cannot help 
writing plainly that I am stillin favor of a dis- 
tinguished family-tree. Esto perpetua! To 
have had somebody fora great-grandfather 


| up their heads, as if each said, in so many 


! with my plain, but benignant protectors, in the 
State of New Hampshire 
During my boyhood, the best-drilled lesson 
that fell to my keeping was this:—‘Respect 
yourself. We come of more than ordinary 
parentage. Seperior blood was probably con- 
cerned in getting up the Pettibones. Hold 
your head erect, and some day you shall have | 
proof of your high lineage.” 
I remember once, on being told that I must | 


not share my juvenile sports with the butch- 
er’s three little beings, I begged to know why 
not. Aunt Eunice looked at Patience, and 


| Mary Ann knew what she meant. 


“My child,” slowly murmured the eldest 


) sister, “our family no doubt came of a very 


old stock; perhaps we belong to the nobility. 
Our ancestors, it is thought, came over laden 
with honors, and no doubt were embarrassed | 
with riches, though the latter importaticn has 
dwindled in the lapse of years. Respect your- 
self and when you grow up you will not re- 
gret that your old and careful aunt did not 
wish you to play with butchers’ offspring.” | 

I felt mortified that I had ever had a desire | 
to “knuckle up” with any but kings’ sons or | 
sultans’ little boys. I longed to be among my 
equals in the urchin-line, and fly my kite with | 
only high-born youngsters. 

Thus I lived in a constant scene of self-en- | 
chantment on the part of the sisters, who as- | 
sumed all the port and feeling that properly | 

belong to ladies of quality. Patrimonial splen- 
dor to come danced before their dim eyes ; and 
| handsome settlements, gay equipages, and a 
general grandeur of some sort loomed up in 
| the future for the American branch of the | 

House of Pettibone. 
| It wasa life of opulent self-delusion, which 

my aunts were never tired of nursing; and I 
| was too young to doubt the reality of it. All 
the members of our little household held 


words, ‘There is no original sin in our com- 
position, whatever of that commodity there 
may be mixed up with the common clay of 
Snowborough.” 

Aunt Patience was a star, and dwelt apart. 
Aunt Eunice looked at her through a deter- 
mined pair of spectacles, and worshiped 
while she gazed. The youngest sister lived in 
a dreamy state of honors to come, and had 
constant zoblogical visions of lions, griffins, 
and unicorns, drawn and quartered in every 
possible style known to the Herald’s College. 
The Reverend Hebrew Bullet, who used to 
drop in quite often and drink several compul- 








sory glasses of home-made wine, encouraged 

his three parishioners in their aristocratic no- | 
tions, and extolled them for what he called 
their ‘stooping down to every-dag life.” He | 
differed with the ladies of our house only on | 
one point. He contended that the unicorn of 
the Bible and the rhinoceros of to-day were 

one and the same animal. My aunts helda 

different opinion. 

In the sleeping-room of my Aunt Patience | 
reposed a trunk. Often during my childish 
years I longed to lift the lid and spy among ite 
contents the treasures my young fa:cy con- 
jured up as lying there in state. I dared not 
ask to have the cover raised for my gratifica- 
tion, as I had often been told I was “too lit- 
tle’ to estimate aright what that armorial box | 
contained. “When you grow up, you shall see | 
the inside of it,” Aunt Mary Ann used to say | 




















in vain. I must have the virtue of years be- 
fore I could view the treasures of past mag- 


sarcophagus. Once I saw the faded sisters 


thought, embalming something in camphor. 
Curiosity impelled me to linger, but, under 
some pretext, I was nodded out of the room. 

Although my kinswomen’s means were far 
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to me; and so I wondered, and wished, butall 





nificence so long entombed in that wooden 


bending over the trunk together, and, as I | 
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home of my aunts next vacation and there 
learn how we became mighty, and discover 
precisely why we don’t practise to-day our in- 
berited claims to glory.” 

I went to Snowborough. Aunt Patience 
was Low anxious to lay before her impatient 
nephew the proof he burned to behold. But 
first she must explain. Al! theold family doc- 
uments and letters were, no doubt, destroyed 
in the great fire of #8, as nothing in the shape 
of parchment or paper implying nobility had 
ever been discovered in Snowborough, or else- 
where. But—there had been preserved, for 
many years, a suit of imperial clothes, that 
had been worn by their great-grandfather in 
England, and, no doubt, in the New World 
also. These garments bad been carefully 
watched and guarded; for were they not the 
proof that their owner belonged to a station 


into which I was soon to have the privilege 
of gazing! Through how many long years 


| these fond, foolish virgins had lighted their 


unflickering lamps of expectation and hope at 
this cherished old shrine! 
I was now on my way to the family reposi- 


tory of all our greatness. I went up stairs ‘‘on | 


the jump.” We all knelt down before the 
well-preserved box; and my proud Aunt Fa- 


tience, in asomewhat reverent manner, turned 


the key. My heart,—I am not ashamed to 
confess it now, although it is forty years since 
the quartette, in search of family honors, 
were on their knees that summer afternoon 
in Snowborough,—mmy heart beat high. I was 
about to look on that which might be a duke’s 
or an earl’s regalia. And I was descended 
from the owner in a direct line! 1 had lately 
been reading Shakspeare’s “Titus Andron- 
icus’’; and 1 remembered, there before the 


trunk, the lines,— 
“Oh sacred receptacle of my joys, 
Sweet cell of virtue and nobility!” 


The lid went up, and the sisters began to un- 
roll the precious garments, which seemed all 
enshrined in aromatic gums and spices. The 
odor of that interior lives with me to this day; 
and I grow faint with the memory of that 
hour. With pious precision the clothes were 
uncovered, and at last the whole suit was laid 
before my expectant eyes. ’ 

Reader! I am an old man now, and have 
not long to walk this planet. But, whatever 
dreadful shock may be in reserve for my de- 
clining years, I am certain I can bear it; for I 
went through that scene at Snowborough, and 
still lived! 

When the garments were fully displayed, 
all the aunts looked at me. I had been to col- 
lege; 1 had studied Burke’s “Peerage”; I had 
been once to New York. Perhaps I could im- 
mediately name the exact station in noble 
British life to which that suit of clothes be- 
longed. I could; I saw it all at a glance. I 
grew flustered and pale. I dared not look my 
poor deluded female relatives in the face. 

“What rank in the peerage do these gold- 
laced garments and big buttons betoken?” 
cried all three. 

“It is a suit of servant’s livery!” gasped I, 
and fell back with a shudder. 

That evening, after the sun had gone down, 
we buried those hateful garmentsin a ditch at 
the bottom of the garden. Rest there, per- 
turbed body-coat, yellow trousers, brown gai- 
ters, and all! 

“Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





OLD FASHIONED LOVE LETTERS. 


Letters between the first Governor of Mas- 
| sachusetts and his wife about the year 1625: 

My Most SWEET HusBpanD.—How dearly 
| welcome thy kind letter was to me, I am not 
| able to express. The sweetness of it did 
much refresh me. What can be pleasings to 


' deavor that my prayers may supply the defect 
of my pen, which will be of use to us both, in 
as much as the favor and blessing of God is 
better than al] things besides. 

I know thou lookest for troubles here, and 
when one affliction is over, to meet with 
another; but remember our Saviour tells us, 
“Be of good comfort. I have overcome the 
world.’ Therefore, my good wife, rise up 
thy heart, and be not dismayed at the cross- 
es thou meetest with in family affairs, or 
otherwise; but still fy to Him who will take 

| up thy burden for thee. Go thou on cbeer- 
fully, in obedience to his holy will, in the course 
he hath set thee. Peace shall come. I com- 


' have a very economical God, who can feed 


mend thee and all thine to the gracious pro- | 


tection and blessing of the Lord. 
Farewell, my good wife. I kiss and love 
thee with the kindest affection, and rest, 
Thy faithful husband, 
JoHN WINTHROP. 
Most Lovinc Aanp Goop Huspanp—I 
have received your letters. The true tokens 


your absence, as well as when you are pres- 
ent, make me think that saying false, “Out 
of sight, out of mind.” I am sure my heart 
| and thoughts are always near you, to “do 
you good, and not evil, all the days of my 
life.” I rejoice in the expectation of our 
| happy meeting; for the absence has been 
| very long in my conceit, and thy re-presence 
| much desired. Thy welcome is always ready ; 
| wake haste to entertain it. 
And so I bid my good husband farewell, 
| and commit him to the Lord. 
Your loving, obedient wife, 
MARGARET WINTHROP. 





FORNEY AND THE SMALL BOY. 


The Philadelphia Press contains the follow- 
ing amusing correspondence. When will Col. 
Forney publicly declare that the only way to 
preak up the tyranny of Rings is to reform 
and enlarge the primary meetings, by enlisting 
the participation of women and of the men 
who are sufficiently civilized to value the 
presence of women ? 

A LITTLE BOY § PETITION. 
To the Editor of the Press: 

Sir:—I am a little boy as you once were, 
and love to play with other boys when school 
is over. The doctor says it makes us grow, 
and we needn’t fear the cold air, if it does 
make our noses tingle. I live near a square, 
and when I look through the iron railings 
how I wish I was one of the birds that we see 
hopping about inside on the green grass. 

I asked papa why the gates are al ways shut, 
and who owns the square? He is agood papa 
and I love him very much. He said to me, 
“My dear child, the square belongs to the su- 
perintendent and the Ring, and your poor 
papa has nothing to do but to pay for keeping 
it shut up, that the boys and girls may not dis- 
turb the keeper’s chickens. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, write to Colonel Forney. He is a 
friend of the little people.” And so I write, 
and hope you will say a word for us in your 
paper. CHARLIE. 

| ANs.—My brave little fellow, your papa is 
right. Everything belongs now to the Ring, 
and we have only to pay for what we cannot 
enjoy. If we complain to the Mayor he in- 
sults us, and his organs say we deserve it, be- 
cause we didn’t vote for him. If your friend, 
Co}. Forney had his way, he would keep the 
squares open all the year round, as they are 
in all the other cities of Europe and America, 
that the boys and girls might have a merry 
time of it with their sleds, their hoops, their 
jumping-ropes and their innocent games. He 
is very sorry he cannot help his little friend 
Charley and his playmates.— Editor of Press. | 


PRECOCIOUS FASHION. 


I called upon an old friend the other day, 
and as I sat conversing with the mother, the 
daughter, a “little lady’’ between the age of 
twelve and thirteen, entered the room. She 
was dressed in herlatestnewsuit. Hermoth- 
er glanced at her with the air of a connois- 
seur, and said to her, “Louise, go and put 
your bustle on.” My first impulse was to say, 





she might think I was meddling with what 
certainly did not belong to me. 


his saints and devils all at the same crib!” 

I think, dear JouRNAL, this is almost too 
good to remain in obscurity, so I send it to 
you. L.A. B 


IS BARBARA FRIETCHIE A MYTH? 


Dear JoURNAL:—Do you really mean to 
say that Barbara Frietchie is a myth, as you 
intimate in a paragraph, under the head of 
“Notes and News?” I cannot agree with you 
if you do, forin 1569, the accomplished wife 
of Capt. Hamilton (one of the firm of Rogers 
Bros & Co.; the silver plate manufacturers in 


| Conn.) of Waterbury, herself a Southern lady, 


me j | of your love and care of my good, now in | 
in life, second, if second at all, to the royal | 


' court of King George itself? Precious casket, | 








| 


| 


| 


“Do let me see the article?” Then I thought | yous gs 


showed me a stereoscopic picture of the street 
and house in which Barbara lived, and de- 
scribed the old lady with her silver locks, as 
one would describe a well-known neighbor. 
Mrs. Hamilton is no longer on earth, but 
there are doubtless many others who can bear 
similar testimony. I shall not call that brave 
old woman a myth, and Whittier’s grand 
poem a fable, till convinced that such state- 
ments would be true. 

Yours for truth, PHepe A. HANAFOoRD. 

New Haven, Ct., 

WOMAN'S NERVE FORCE. 

Mrs. Walter C. Lyman delivered, on the 
afternoon of 24th, ult. at Association Hall, 
New York, a lecture on “Nerve Forces, Ner- 
vous Diseases, the Nervous System.” One 
hour of nervous trouble produces, she said, a 
greater waste than a year of physical labor. 
Because Woman is called upon to fight more 
battles than Man, God has given her the great- 
er will-power; hence, if she chooses, Woman 
can in the majority of cases control her nerves, 
Will-power is not blustering; itis silent in its 
action. Women should understand as well the 
diseases to which humanity is subject as they 
do the fashionable cut of a dress. What is 
the body but acovering for the soul? The 
soul, unless its dress be a healthful, muscular, 
and nervous garment, will discard it and es- 
cape. Certain portions of the brain are de- 
signed for certain functions of the body ; hence, 
while a disease may make its appearance in 
the lungs, liver, or other organ, it may have 
its origin in a brain difficulty. Liers, like 
houses, have basements, attics, and interme. 
diate rooms. Ifa women’s nervous system be 
abnormal in its action, she is either on the 
hights or in the depths. Let her seek a medi- 
um. IJfher surroundings be disagreeable and 
unhealthful, let her modify them,by the force of 
her will-power cheerfully endure them, or leave 
them. Ifthe nerves be deranged, the temper- 
ament is affected. 

Mrs. Lyman called attention to Dr. Browne 
Sequard’s medical lectures and quoted several 
of his theories on nerves and left-handed peo- 
ple. Speaking from experience, she said that 
the development of a free use of the left hand 
had a tendency to develop the left side of the 
chest. There is no physiological reason, ex- 
cept that of transmission, why the left side and 
all its members should be less developed than 
the right. Women should learn to understand 
themselves, should be able to say, “I won't,” 
and “I will.” In proportion as they are strong, 
they mold. As husbands should have perfect 
liberty, so also should wives. Aman to whom 
a woman invariably submits is no better for 
such submission, and a woman, by constant 
repression of her true self,is shorn of her birth- 
right. Womenare failing day by day because 
they are crippled. Let women exercise that 
portion of their brains in which lie the moral 
and intellectual faculties and their general ner- 
ystems will have a finer tone, they will 
have something besides their crosses to engage 
their attention, they wiil enjoy better health, 


But the under current of my thought was, | they will have a greater average longevity.— 


from ample, they determined that Swiftmouth | a wife, than to hear of the welfare of her 


College should have the distinction of calling | ponthece inet y py Be be caylee nna 


me one of her sons, and accordingly I was in | mended, knowing my own wants. But it is 
due time sent for preparation to a neighbor- | your love that conceives the best, and makes 
ing academy. Years of study and hard fare | all things seem better than they are. I wish 


in country boarding-houses told upon my self- 
importance as the descendant of a great Eng- 
lishman, notwithstanding all my letters from 
the honored three came freighted with coun- 
sel to ‘respect myself and keep up the dignity 
of the family.’ Growing-up man forgets good 
counsel. The Arcadia of respectability is apt 





that was somebody is exciting. To be able to 
look back on long lines of ancestry that were 
rich, but respectable, seems decorous and all 
right. The present Earl of Warwick, I think, 
must have an idea that strict justice has been 
done him in the way of being launched prop- 
erly into the world. I saw the Duke of Newcas- 
tle once, and as the farmer in Conway describ- 
ed Mount Washington, I thought the Duke felt 
a propensity to “hunch up some.” Somehow 
it is pleasant to look down on the crowd and 
have a conscious right to do so. 

Left an orphan at the tender age of four 
years, having no brothers or sisters to prop me 
round with young affections and sympathies, 
I fell into three pairs of hands, excellent in 
their way, but peculiar. Patience, Eunice, and 
Mary Ann Pettibone were my aunts on my 
father’s side. All my mother’s relations kept 
shady when the lonely orphan looked about 
for protection; but Patience Pettibone, in her 
stately way, said,—“The boy belongs to a good 
family, and he shall never want while his three 
aunts can support him.” So I went to live 


to give place to the levity of foot-ball and other 
low-toned accomplishments. The book of life, 
at that period, opens readily at fun and frolic, 
and the insignia of greatness give the school- 
boy no envious pangs. 

I was nineteen when I entered the hoary 
halls of Swiftmouth. I call them hoary, be- 
cause they had been built more than fifty 
years. To me they seemed uncommonly hoary, 
and I snuffed antiquity in the dusty purlieus. 
Inow began to study, in good earnest, the 
wisdom of the past. I saw clearly the value 
of dead men and moldy precepts, especially 
if the former had been entombed a thousand 
years, and if the latter were well done in 
sounding Greek and Latin. I began to rey- 
erence royal lines of deceased monarchs, and 
longed to connect my own name, now grow- 
ing into college popularity, with some far-off 
mighty one who had ruled in pomp and lux- 
ury his obsequious people. The trunk in 
Snowborough troubled my dreams. In that 
receptacle still slept the proof of our family 
distinction. “I will go,” quoth I, “to the 





that I might always please thee, and that 
those comforts which we have in each other 
may be daily increased, as far as they may be 
pleasingto God. I will use the speech to thee 
that Abigail did to David: “I willbe aservant 
to wash the feet of my Lord.’ I will do any 
service wherein I may please my good hus- 
band. I confess I cannot do enough for thee; 
but thou art pleased to accept the will for the 
deed, and rest contented. 

I have many reasons to make me love thee, 
wherefore I will name two: first, because 
thou lovest God; and secondly, because thou 
lovest me. If these two were wanting, ail 
the rest would be eclipsed. But I must leave 
this discourse, and go about my household 
affairs. I am a bad housewife to be so long 
from them; but I must needs borrow a little 
time to talk with thee, my sweetheart. I hope 
thy business draws to an end. It will be two 
or three weeks before I see thee. Though 
they be long ones, God will bring us together in 
his good time, for which I shall pray. Fare- 
well, my good husband ; the Lord keep thee. 

Your obedient wife, 
MARGARET WINTHROP. 

My Goop WIFE.—Although I wrote to 
thee last week, yet, having so fit an opportu- 
nity, I must write to thee again; for I do es- 
teem one little, sweet, short letter of thine 
(such as the last was) to be worthy two or 
three from me. 

I began this letter yesterday at two o’cl ck, 
thinking to have been at large, but wa: so 
taken up by company and business, as I could 
get but hither by this morning. It grieves ne 
that I have not liberty to make better expres- 
sions of my love to thee, thou art more dear 
to me than all earthly things; but I will en- 





what is it made of? crinoline paper or wire? | N. Y. Tribune. 
Whatever it was made of, 1 knew the result | —- 


would be the same, deformity and disease. THE WOMAN OF THE PERIOD. 
When I left that house the burden of my | 


, : This, from the New York Commercial Adver- 
prayer was, that fashion would do away with | ,. athe . 
| tiser, a business paper, shows how the wind 
the present hunchy, unnatural, hunch-back | is blowing : 


style before all our girls were disabled for | The change which has taken place in the 


healthy life. BETH. | “woman of the period,” since she was satirized 
San Francisco, April 2. in the Saturday Review a few years since, is 
ees positively marvelous. In those days she was 

noted for the “loudness” of her manners, her 

EVERYBODY SATISFIED. arrogance of dress, and her aggressiveness of 
— demeanor—all without a semblance of purpose 

Constant Ruggles, father of Dr. Mercy B. or the scintillation of an object in life more no- 
Jackson, was a man of a good deal of quiet | ble than to attract public attention, and to 
humor, albeit of a grave and serious cast of | simulate musculine attributes as far as possi- 
countenance. He was an earnest believer in | ble. But of late, while the impelling force 


ag : : which actuates the sex is no less strenuous 
Universal Salvation. But he had a hospitable | then ever before, at least in this country, the 


and social nature which made his house the | objects for which this is exercised are certain: 
resort of many young divines of all sects,some | !y more important, and, we must say, more 
of them Calvinists, to whose religious diges- noble. As, for instance, we cannot but re- 


; 4 | spect the motives of the“praying women,” though 
| ’ 
— of tough doctrines there is, generally, no | we may not agree with them in their methods. 
mit. 


| But we are led to this train of thought from 
In conversation with young enthusiasts, , °bserving notices in the morning papers of to- 
a smooth and quiet surface often concealed | 1%» °f no less than three ladies, decorated 


each with the alphabetical significants of scien- 

rocks of argument on which the headless were tific rank,who descant upon topics which great- 
apt to split. He once asked how it affected ly concern the public health, and before pub- 
the happiness of the saints in Heaven, to , lic audiences, with the sang froid hitherto, in 
know of the misery of the damned ? | the sex, devoted to the annihilation of theif 
atm oe : E _ | male victims, and the summary suppression 0 
Oh!” said the young divine, “it is their | gush. Mrs. Susan Everett, M.D., lectured 
highest happiness! It is all for God’s glory yesterday on “Better Health for Women and 
and of course, for the joy of his saints.” Children ;” Miss Phebe W. Cozzens, LL. B., 
“And the devils, bh . | lectured last evening on “The Higher Educa- 

: evils, how do they like taking | tion of Women;”’ and Dr. Mary J. Studley is 
this refuse of the earth among them ?” | announced to deliver three lectures presently 
“Oh! of course it pleases them. They are _ oe a nee of Digestion,” “Payee 
all the “— : of the Chest Organs,” and “Physiology of the 
a keer devising ways to get souls into | Nerves;” finally, the leader of the ladies 
etr clutches. temperance movements in Phila:lelphia, is @ 
“Well! my young friend, I must say you | Mrs. Elizabeth J. French, M.D., a practicing 
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Pa cnrenaen = 
physician, who leads astreet crusade against 
rum shops and interviews Mayor Stokely with- 
out the slightest hesitation or doubt as tore- 
sults. Such incidents as these point to a new 
era for women, when the “fittest” of them may 
follow the bent of their capacity as men do now. 
Particularly are we pleased to find women fill- 
ing positions as reformers, as physicians, or as 
educators. In these departments of earnest 
effort, very many of the sex may be made 
practically useful and powerful agents for good. 
And if they can find anything new to tell, and 
an audience to listen to them, we are glad that 


' words cease to have a meaning when their! 


they should lecture on such excellent subjects 


as they appear to select. 


—_—<—-_ - ——- 


THOROUGHLY INDIGNANT. 


Epitors Woman's JouRNAL:—If there is | 
to be a fund raised to compensate the Fosters | 


for the loss of their homestead, I should be 
glad to add my “widow’s mite.” It would be 
an easy matter to purchase a few U. S. Bonds 
for these noble people who thus maintain our 
cause against the enemy. I should be glad to 


application refers to a woman! Or, shall we 
have two dictionaries with different meanings 
for the same words! And will our Legislators 


instruct fathers to provide the one for their , 


sons, the other for their daughters ! 


=——— 


A NOBLE WOMAN. 


On the second Sunday of January, last, in 
the city of New York, a good and faithful 
friend to many; passed from earth after a 
short but severe illness. 

Mary A. Cuzner was for twenty-five years a 


beloved and trusted purse in different families | 
in New York City and itsneighborhood. She | 


was a nurse in the highest sense of that 
word, thoroughly competant, conscientious, 
unselfish and devoted; she will long be sin- 
cerely mourned by all who knew and loved 


| her. ' 


sacrifice as much as they for the principle, ex- | 


cept that thus we strengthen the hands of our 
tyrants. Men are glad to get property at such 
a sacrifice and the taxes are collected all the 


| 


same. As to awakening shame or remorse in | 


the hearts of our rulers, it isimpossible. They 
turn a deaf ear to our reasoning and our plead- 
ings and will continue to do so until self-inter- 
est compels them to be just. We women are 
always too ready to judge men by ourselves, 
and always give them credit for better natures 
than they possess. 

This false estimate of the masculine mind 
leads us to try ineffectual methods, and also 
prevents our full appreciation of the great su- 
periority of those few men who have risen so 
far above the level of their sex as to sympa- 
thize with us. Your extract from Darwin in 
alate JouRNAL contains sound philosopby; 
can we not in future act upon it? 

The great need now is toawaken all women 
to the truth, and for that purpose there should 
be a wider distribution of good reading on the 
subject. Can we not make the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL a free paper? I would certainly 
give from my very necessities to aid that. 
Those more able would do more than I can. 

When the majority of women are thus en- 
lightened and banded together we can bring 


men to terms instantly, if ’twere only by the | 


refusal to superintend their dinners. We 
must appeal to their deepest feelings, their 
strongest instincts. Empty heads and sordid 
hearts cannot be moved by sound logic or 
Christian sentiment. 

Look at the vile attitude of our masculine 
government toward Utah. The very meanest 
and most severe religious persecution, not for 
a principle but wholly and entirely for the pe- 


cuniary gain, to speculators, at the expense of | 


such devoted laborers. Every one who votes 
for the infamous bills against Utah partici- 
pates in the crime. And how sickening toan 
honest soul is the hypocritical pretense of be- 
ing opposed to Polygamy! Look at the se- 
cret crime and even open shame, fostered by 
these politicians, and then consider the com- 
parative purity of Utah. 

Then think of the frauds under our Govern- 
ment. Every woman who buys even a paper 
of pins pays a tax for the tariff, and she who 
indulges in a ribbon pays fifty per cent of its 
cost toward the revenue. Buta few dishon- 
est men make mammoth fortunes at the 
Custom House. No wonder they prefer to 
manage such things by themselves. 

I have suffered pecuniarily through the 
Legislation of Congress and now again through 
the dishonesty of some of the first officers un- 
der the government, while I can testify to oth- 
er cases of fraud and perjury lately committed 
by men enjoying the highest political positions 
which President Grant can bestow. 

Is it a wonder that a moral influence, such 
as Woman would bring to the polls,should be 
dreaded by the politicians ? 

SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


TWO DICTIONARIES NEEDED. 


Martha C. Calcanan of Des Moines writ- 
ing to the Iowa State Journal, makes the fol- 
lowing appeal to the Legislature: 


But, even yet, after a century of enlight- 
ened progress in civil and religious liberty, 
that “taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny, 1s a principle whose application is de- 
— nd rend - in the United States to his 

other. 18 & plinciple that ev 

brother, by law, denies _ hie Ba : It paid 
principle whose application js denied by her 
father to every daughter in the land. On at- 
taining his Majority, the son may be repre- 
sented by his vote in the councils of the nation 
The daughter, never! No matter what her 
age. No matter what her intellect or her ac- 
quirements, what her position or her wealth she 
has been weighed in the balance and found— 
to be of the prescribed sex. Is not this unrea- 
sonable? Has taxation without represemia- 
tion ceased to be tyranny if the property 
taxed belong to a woman? We cannot be- 
lieve it. Is there value to the labor of Wo- 
man’s hands? When not working for her 
own family there is supposed to be. Has she 
aright to the price of her wages? It is so 
conceded. {n justice can she innerit proper- 
ty from her father? It is not denied. By 
right can she hold her income or purchase 
Froperty with the proceeds of her labor? Yes. 

hen by no law or regulation of the govern- 
ment that declares “taxation without repre- 
Sentation tyranny,” can the unrepresented 
woman be justly taxed for her income or her 
Property. For if she be taxed, by no inher- 
ent law of justice can representation be de- 
nied her. Or does the word tyranny apply to 

ut the one sex, and that one the male? Do 
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Left early a widow in her native England, 


she emigrated to New York with her six chil- | 
dren, the youngest a mere infant. There she | 
| soon commenced her career as nurse, contin- | 

uing steadfastly the same faithful, untiring | 


mother to her children. 


They have all rewarded her by growing up | 


good and useful members of society, thus 
thanking and blessing the devoted one who 
so nobly performed her duty to them. She 
exemplified faith, hope and charity in her 
life, and departed with the utterances on her 
lips of an assured immortality. 

Shortly before losing consciousness, she ex- 
claimed with rapture on the beauty of the 
heavenly vision revealed to her spiritual gaze, 
and was able to sing with all the sweetness 
and pathos which belonged to her genial 


nature, 
“Nearer my God to thee, 
Nearer to thee.” 
M. H. D. 
Newport, R. I., March, 1874. 


_ tte 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE GIRL IN INDIA. 


Miss Sarah F. Norris, M.D., who sailed 
from Boston for Bombay, Sept. 13, under the 
auspices of the Congregational Woman’s 
Board of Missions, and whose safe arrival in 
Bombay has been reported, is a native of Ply- 
mouth, this State. Miss Norris decided to 
study medicine, and possessed of an undaunt- 
ed spirit, she obtained by her own industry 
the means to pursue her education at the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, where she graduated 
an honor to her class. Dr. Norris, after prac- 
ticing a short time in Massachusetts, decided 
to devote her time and energies to workin In- 
dia. 

The editor of a native paper (not a Chris- 


and native papers all over India copied, and 
soon she received many applications for her 
professional services, She has already many 
patients among the women of high caste,who 
hailed her advent with joy. One man 
brought his wife two hundred miles to see her. 
She has been called in consultation three 
times, twice by native doctors, and once by 


called upon her,—surely an example which 
might be studied with profit by physicians in 
her own land. 

She has had an offer of $150 per*month, to | 
goto Hyderabad to be physician to the seraglio | 
of the native prince there, with a home in the | 
palace, and the privilege of practicing outside. 
This of course she is not at liberty to accept, 
as she probably does not wish to do. 

The many friends of Miss Norris will re- 
joice in her success and New Hampshire be 
proud to own her asa daughter—Manchester | 
Mirror, X. H. 

’ I 
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A RUMSELLER’S PROSPECTUS. 


'The following document, circulated by the | 
American Temperance Society, is not very | 
popular with the class for whose benefit it is | 
intended : 

“ADVERTISMENT OF A RUMSELLER AS IT 

SHOULD BE !” 

Friends and neighbors :—Having just opened 
a commodious shop for the sale of “Liquid 
Fire,” I embrace this early opportunity of in- 
forming you that, on Saturday next, I shall | 
commence the business of making drunkards, | 


paupers, and beggars, for the sober, industri- | will follow me until I leave the lot, and on the 


ous, and respectable portion of the communi- | 
ty to support. 

I shall deal in “familiar spirits” which will | 
excite men to deeds of riot, robbery, and blood: | 
and, by so doing, diminish the comforts, aug- 
ment the expenses, and ENDANGER THE WEL- 
FARE of the community. 

I will undertake, at a short notice, fora small 
sum, and with great expedition, to PREPARE 
victims for the asylums, the poor houses, the 
prisons, and the gallows. 

I will furnish an article which will increase 
the amount of fatal accidents, multiply the 
number of distressing diseases, and render 
those which are harmless incurable. 

I shall dealin drugs, which will deprive some 
of life, many of reason, most of property, and 
all of peace; which will cause the fathers to 
become fiends, wives widows, children orphans, 
and all mendicants. 

I will cause many of the rising generation to 
grow up in ignorance, and prove a burden and 
nuisance to the nation. 

I will cause mothers to forget their offspring, 
and cruelty to take the place of love. 

I will sometimes even corrupt the ministers 
of religion, obstruct the progress of the Gos- 
del, defile the purity of the church, and cause 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal death; and, 
if any should be so impertinent as to ask why | 
I have the audacity to bring such accumulated | 
misery upon a comparatively ha >, | 
my honest reply is, money. ay pe | 





The spirit trade is lucrative, and some pro- | $15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P.O. 
14— 


fessing Christians give it their cheerful coun- 
tenance. 


| 
| 
| 
an American. Marty of the physicians have | 











| hundred dollars each, payable on the first day 


| and call for a lock of hay.” Smithson says 


| last week, where he had not the slightest ac- | 


I have a license; and, if I do not bring these 
evils upon you, somebody else will 

I live in a land of liberty 

I have purchased the right to demolish the 
character, destroy the health, shorten the lives, 
and ruin the souls of those who choose to hon 
or me with their custom 

I pledge myself to do all [have herein prom 
ised. Those who wish any of the evils above 
specified, brought upon themselves or their 
dearest friends, are requested to meet me at my 
bar, where I will, for a few cents, furnish them 
with the certain means of doing so 





HUMOROUS. 


Mrs, Gaines is like a chimney-sweep, always 

absorbed in suit. 

The article chiefly sold at most fancy Fairs 

— The visitor. 

Wary.—A Texas man recently declined to 
| received a telegraphic dispatch from a yellow 
fever locality lest he might catch the disease. 

“There never lived a man who was lionized,” 
says an exchange, “that it did not spoil,” 
That editor evidently forgot the prophet Dan- 
iel. 

While a compositor on the Montreal Witness 
was setting up an advertisement for a lost ca- 
nary, the bird flewin at the office window, 
| “which shows the value ot advertising.” 

A Tipperary gentleman was asked why he 
did not takeanewspaper. “Because,” said he, 
“my father, when he died, left me a good many 
newspapers, and I haven’t read them through 
yet.” - 

A lady under great affliction, which she did 
not bear in a very angelic way, once said to 
her friend, ‘Oh, my dear, what should I have 
done in all this without religion ?” 

“Tam sure I can not tell,’’ was the answer; 
“but you could not have done much worse 
than you have with religion.” 

“Does your arm pain you ””’ asked a witty 


| Aberdeen lady of a gentleman, who, at a par- 


ty, had thrown his arm across the back of her 
chair, so that it touched her shoulder. “No, 
madam,it doesn’t pain me; but why do you 
ask?” “Oh, I noticed that it was dislocated, 
sir; that’s all.” The arm was removed, 

A wide-awake minister, who found his con- 
gregation going to sleep before he had fairly 
commenced, suddenly stopped and exclaimed, 
“Brethren, this isn’t fair; it isn’t giving a man 
halfa chance. Wait till I get along, and then 


| if I ain’t worth listening to, go to sleep, but 


don’t before I commence; gite a man a 
chance.” 

A good lady of Columbus, Ga., was “struck 
all of a heap’’ by an old colored woman she 
met, the other day. She beamed ali over her 
face as she said, in the most approved Georgia 
style: “Howdy, Aunt Maria!” The aged ne- 
gress raised herself erect, placed her arms 
akimbo and remarked, loftily, looking sidewise, 
“T ain’t yer ant, and I ain’t yer uncle; I’se 
yer ekal !” 

The caution of the New Englander in giving 


an answer toa direct question was illustrated | 


, - : | to me, says a correspondent, the other da 
tian) published her arrival, and other English | 4 sone 


when I asked an Eastern friend of mine, whose 
family were not noted for very active habits, 
“Was not your father’s death very sudden ?” 
Slowly drawing one hand from his pocket, and 
pulling down his beard, the interrogated cau- 
tiously replied, “Wa’al, rather sudden, for 
him,”’ 

Respectabie Pawnbroker (roused from his 
slumbers at 3 4. M. by repeated knockings at | 
his door).—‘‘Well! what is it?” | 

Ebriosus.—“ Whatsh the time ?” 

Respectable Pawnbroker.—‘‘What! do you 
mean to say you've got me out of bed at this 
time o’night to ask me such a fool’s question | 
as that! Police! police!” | 

Ebriosus,—“ Well, hang it, governor—(hic)—- | 
you've got my watch!” 

A debtor who owed eight hundred dollars 
offered his creditor eight promissory notes of a 


of eight consecutive months, which were ac- 
cepted. The first note was protested on its 
becoming due; and on the creditor’s asking 
the debtor for an explanation, the latter said, 
“The fact is, my friend, I can’t pay you any- 
thing, and divided the debt into small portions 
to save you the shock of iosing it all at once.” 

A young bachelor, who had been appointed 
sheriff, was called upon to serve an attach- 
ment against a beautiful young widow. He | 
accordingly cal'ed upon her, and said, “Madam, 
I have an attachment for you.” 

The widow blushed, and said that his at- | 


; 


tachment was reciprocated. 

“You don’t understand me; you must pro- 
ceed to court.” 

‘I know it is leap-year, Sir, but I prefer you | 
to do the courting.” 

“Mrs. P——, this is no time for trifling; the | 
justice is waiting.” 

“The justice! why, I prefer a parson.” 

A Massachusetts farmer says, “My cattle 
way up to the barn-yard in the evening stop | 
there is nothing at all remarkable inthat. He 
went into a barn-yard in the country one day 





quaintance with the cattle, and the old bull | 
not only followed him till he left the lot, but | 
took the gate off the hinges and raced with | 
him to the house in the most familiar manner 
possible. Smithson says he has no doubt that 
the old fellow would have called for something 
if he had waited a little while, but he didn’t 
want to keep the folks waiting dinner: so he 
hung one tail of his coat and a piece of his 
pants on the bull’s horns, and went into the 
house. 








A BEAUTIFUL HOME. | 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira~ | 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet | 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England | 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful | 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gaz, &c., kc. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ainple lot of land, is now offered. Price 
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GEO.WOODS & COS 
ORCANS. 





These remarkable instruments have created much 


interest in America and Europe by reason of their 
Beautiful Musical Ptltects, 


ELEGANT DESIGNS & 
ELABORATE FINISH. 


Their PIANO stop is a piano of beautiful tone, 
which will never require tuning. All interested in 
music shoald know of this important invention. 


Address 


Geo. WOODS & Co... 


Cambridgeport, Mass., 
WAREROOMS: 

! 
| 83 Kina WILLIAM S?t., Lonpon, ENG, 
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66 & 68 ADAMa® Sr., Cuicago, 





GOLDTHWAIT, 


SNOW & KNIGHT 


| Have now in store the largest stock of 
| rich, medium and low-priced 
| 


CARPETINGS, 


| 


To be found in New England. 





‘OUR FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


| Is filled with fresi goods of our own importation, 
| manufactured expressly for us, which for novelty of 
| design and richness of coloring, cannot be surpassed 
in the country. 


| Our Special Contracts with leading 


| 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


Enable nus to keep constantly in stock their choicest 
products and latest patterns at prices as low as the 
lowest. 

Having the largest and lightest store in the city de- 
voted to 


Carpets Exclusively, 


| And giving our entire attention to this branch of 


trade, we know we can suit the wants of the public, 
who want good goods at the lowest prices, 
Churches furnished by contract at wholesale prices. 


Goldthwait, Snow & Knight, 


43 & 45 Washington St., Boston. 
1b—4w 


SAMPLES Decalcomanie Pictures 
mailed free for 25 cts. Agents wanted. 
J. W. Russell & Co,, Medford, Mass, 
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A GRAND NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE, 


FETTERED FOR LIFE: 


OR 
Lord and Master. 
A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
BY LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


} 
1 Volume, 12mo, Fancy Cloth........ $1.50 
1 Volume, t2mo, Paper ............-+-- 1.00 | 
Mrs. Blake’s already established reputation as a 
writer, and her celebrity as a brilliant speaker, will 
secure for her book an immediate and carefui consid- | 
eratien. One of our best critics predicted that she | 
would one day write a grand novel, and in this effort 
the prediction is verified. } 
| 
| 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrs, Annie Edwards’ Recent Novels. | 


Miss Porrester. ......66-06ceccecceeeen cree $1.00 
Ought we to Visit her!.........---0-++++ 1.00 
The Ordeal for Wives.....+...+.-++ see. 1,00 
Archie Lovell............« Perererer ry TT Try 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
Susan Fielding............--+- $00 oeeesee 1.00 
Philip Earnscliffe................+- yee. 1,00 
A Vagabond Heroine...........+....++. 075 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
No. 677 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BEST WORK | 








ever issued on the rearing and training of children. | 2+) the cloth cannot be pulled a 


i » tamp for table of con- | jt, 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp | Sees 


NEW AND ELEGANT CARPETS. 





119 
: — — ED 
Olwer intson £ ¢ i ” ¢ berdding 
injured by fre, will occu «N 27.5 Washo " 
eo here they ha Mt + verw large 
stockof t best and mos ow Mu Rooks. among 


Tithhkke 
CHOICE VOLUM'S OF BOUND MUSIO. 


Price of each book: Bde, #2), CI’'th 83.00, Gilet $4.00, 


MUSICAL TREASURE, \ cca! and Inetra- 
mental 


SHOWER Oe oO Ls. “rh Beat Vocal 


Capital collections. 200 large pages, popular pieces, 
4 great deal of music for a littl money 


River or Lire. Best Sabbath School Song Book, 


American ‘Tune Book. 


Price $1, or $15.50 per dozen. Has 1000 Tunes 
amt Anthems, not new, but «elected as the favorites 
from all prominent Chureh Music Books published 


during the last half century 


Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Tunes 
per doven 


Winner’s New Schools 


Enlarged $4.00 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon. Guitar Ranjo, 
Cornet, Fife, Accordeon, Clarionet, Flute and Flaqeo- 
These convenient books coat but TS conte « ach, and 


are concise, simple methods, with large quantities of 
pleasing airs for practice, 

| The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo, 


| : Im> 4. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘SPRING CARPETS! 


A Complete Stock of every description of 


| 
| 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
| CARPET GOODS, 


NOW OPEN. 


With unrivalled facilities, in their 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


| 
pve are prepared to offer the best ine 


ducements possible, in Styles, Qualities 
| 
|= prices. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO. 


| 
170 WASHINGTON, 
| 27 and 29 HAWLEY STs., 





BOSTON, 


| 
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CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold bee 
fore February tst,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


WONDERFUL 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call Early Send for Price List 





SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 
FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERG, 


AND 





—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 


WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St- 
6— 


_ TS—$75 to $ per 
ANTED —_ AGENT male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPRCYV ED a 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING r _- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fe » 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and — x 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warraated for five ye, 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
tic seam than —, 4 _— _ aan 
; i ond stitch . 
Lock Stitch.” Every sec AF tear 
nts from $75 to $250 per month an 
bang | Ag eomamiesion from which twice that 


— ae | n be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
py py New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 


AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co., | cago ti or St. Louis, Mo. 


July DANSVILLE,; ¥ ¥. , 


Wrpe tere +r Mo « 
ere FS 
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OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


Eptrons JounxaL.—A recent issue of the 
JouRNAL notices the election of two ladies 
as school directors in this city sccording to a 
provision of our new Constitution. It must 
not be inferred from this that they were the 
only women elected, or that Philadelphia is 
entitled to the exclusive bonor of such a 
wise example. Electors in various other parts 
of the State were equally sensible in their ac- 
tion. The people of Chester County, who 
are always sure to evince their progressive 
spirit in their works, when they have the op 
portunity, have the credit of returning uine 
women as directors. Four were chosen in | 
Bucks County, two in New Castle, several in 
Dilaware County, and others in different 
parts of the S:tate. The number would have 
been greater but for the difficulty of finding 
suitable women who would consent to the use 
ef their names. This was experienced in | 
several places, and either an unwillingness to 
become candidates, or the opposing influence of 
timorous friends, kept from the tickets the 
names of many excellent women 
triumph might have been recorded. 

Each successive year will show an enlarge- 


whose 


ment of the number of elected women, and in | 


the course of time no School Board in the 
State will seem complete without them. It 
is an exceedingly modest way of introducing 
women into the realm of public usefulness 
by the agency of the ballot-box, and that 


smal! concession of the ruling class, that di- | 


minutive seed planted in the mazes of the 
Constitution, may prove the germ of a crown- 
ing harvest I+ is this possibility, and not its 
imherent value, that wins for it a generous ap 
preciation. That most limited action of the 
framers of the Constitution, expressed a latent 
recognition of Woman’s claim to the ballot, 


and however insignificant it may have ap- | 


peared, it was far preferable to scornful indif- 
ference or an evasive silence. 


wrote a petition setting forth the unreasona | party ties, and advocate the support of “the | could not fail to admire his conscientious treat- 
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bleness of taxing the property of teachers, 
aud of a woman who had no voice in making 
the laws by which she was governed. 
endeavored to show the injustice of this to 
the Commissioners, seven 


circumstance was a novel one to them, as they 


had never before heard a woman epeak, and | 
the occasion attracted a number of persons | 


to the place as listeners. She was treated 
courteously and listened to with attention, 


and the Commissioners dismissed her with | 
the promise that they would present her pa- | 
per to the authorities at Columbia. I do not | 


tuppose she imagined that her petition would 
be productive of any material result, and it 
may be that she was somewhat surprised to 
receive a letter soon afterwards inclosing the 
forty dollars she had previously paid. If she 
had not already paid the tax it might not 
have been quite so startling had they simply 
released her from the obligation; but to actu 
ally return the money after it had been placed 
in their possession, was an act that we can- 
not credit without a feeling of astonishment. 
I wonder if this case has any parallel in the 
history of tax gathering! It may be profita- 
ble for the brave captors of the Glastonbury 
cows, or the valiant heroes who invaded the 
Foster farm, to meditate upon this simple 
but rare example of the South Carolina au- 
thorities. w. 
Philadelphia, April 6, 1874. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF SALEM. 


Dear JouRNAL:—I have waited patiently 


| for some one to give a report of our work in 


the Suffrage cause here in old Salem. 

That we still live the following will testify, 
and although many acknowledged friends of 
the cause hesitate to come forward publicly, 


| as such, we believe the grand day will come 
| when Suffrage, like Anti slavery, will be pop- 


She | 


in number, to | 
whom sbe presented her petition, which was | 
supplemented with an earnest speech. The | 
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Pennsylvania Is a slow and conservative 
State, and any radical change in its organic 
law must come through the tardy process of 
conviction. The fires of impulse are inef- 


ular. 

Now, when afew faithful ones are willing to 
| suffer for their principles, the world should be 
| willing to accord to them credit for their sin- 
fectual to quicken an alteration of opinion, or | cerity. Itis no slight thing to advocate any 
to destroy cherished prejudices. I suppose | reform, especially in a conservative city like 
we inust be content with slow and cautious | ours, and they who bear the burdens should 
steps. When this new feature of the Consti- | be respected at least for the sacrifice. 
tution establishes a proofof its merit, and | Last Monday evening, the Suffrage Club of 
people see the wisdom of placing women | Salem met for the purpose of re-organizing, 
where their services will be of good avail, | asa few well-known supporters objected to 
they may invite them to fresh fields of use- | the word “political.” The officers were will- 
fulness. Exch gain becomes tributary to the | ing to make any reasonable concession in or- 





forees that are employed to secure the main | der to promote harmony and advance the 
object. Every advance in the Suffrage move- | cause, 
ment is an argument. All new alliesexert| A new Constitution and By-Laws were 
a power beyond that which inheres in num- | unanimously adopted and some remarks made 
bers. Each added recruit teaches by exam | by Rev. J. T. Hewes, after which the mem- 
ple. | bers of the original club were requested to 
It is pleasant to see an encouraging glim- | sign the new Constitution and pay the yearly 
mer of light in our Legislature. Small things | assessment. This was done, not “with reluc- 
from that barren source are thankfully re- | tance” as some have said, but gladly. Quite 
eaived. A few years ego a law was enacted, a number of the original members sending in 
that gave married women the privilege, the | names and money, the following day. 
grateful privilege of selling and transferring | The chief feature of the evening, however, 
their own railroad stocks without the consent | was an address by Hon. George B. Loring, 
and endorsement of their husbands. It is | President of the Massachusetts Senate. Dr. 
said that this was done atthe request of the | Loring, as is well known, is our presiding offi- 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, expressly | cer, and although detained in Boston until a 
for the sake of convenience. Doubtless the | late hour, kindly telegraphed the fact of his 
transfer clerks were considerably bothered | detention and at the earliest possible mument 
and perplexed from time to time, by such un- | appeared in the hall. 
sophisticated wives as could not see the utili- | We regret that the reporters present did not 
ty of the fratal arrangement. The Legisla- | give the public his address in full. Instead of 
ture, which, in one sense, is an integral part | a burried extemporaneous speech or a few 
ef the Railroad Company, was not slow to | careless remarks which might please the fancy 
heed the bidding, and did not stop either to | or divert the audience, Dr. Loring gave us a 
discuss principles or take counsel of preju- | studied scholarly, argument, based on Suffrage 
ices. The members were certainly not | as aright, not a privilege. He showed us the 
moved by any generous breadth of view. It) womenof ancient history, and the women of 
seemed like a very partial species of legisla- | to-day, and in the most eloquent manner ac- 
tion, and in a moment of forgetfulness one | corded Woman a high place in the world’s 
might be tempted to call it stupid. If it was | work. 
well to give this privilege to the women own- The address, although necessarily brief, 
ing railroad shares, it was equally so to in | was so logical and excellent, that a Commit- 
elude those possessing canal stocks, city loans, tee immediately waited on the Doctor. to urge 
State securities, and all other investments. | him to deliver it in a larger hall, on some 
But these were carelessly and heedlessly ig- | future evening; as many of his friends and 
nored, and not ti!l now has tardy justice come | also members of the Club were unable to hear 
to their relief. The present Legislature has | him through press of engagements. 
passed an act that enables married women to It seems to us a strange thing that the peo- 
sell and transfer their own State and city loans, | ple of Essex Co., and of the State, do not at 
and the stocks they hold in any corporation of | once take Dr. Loring as their chosen leader 
the Commonwealth. It seemsincredible that | and send him to Congress to fill the much dis- 
this should have been so long delayed, or | puted Senatorship. 
that the simple and manifest right should He possesses all the requisites ; high culture, 
ever have been denied. The old law was one progressive views, a thorough knowledge of 
among the many evidences of the obliquity of | politics and parties, and, above all, a certain in- 
men’s legislation in regard to women, and | dependence, not unlike that of the lamented 
such instances of arbitrary encroachment will | Sumner. A few narrow-minded persons still 
be possible as long as the latter are mere remember his wishdrawal from the Democrat- 
eyphers in the constituency. | ic ranks unfavorably, but no one of ordinary 
An example of discriminating justice re- | intelligence can fail to see how much that de- 
eew/ly occurred in South Carolina, which is | cision cost him. nor will any one deny the 
worthy of a record. A young lady of this | right of every citizen to modify or completely 
city went thither some years ago to teach. | change his political opinions. His career since 
She has devoted herself faithfully and wor- | that time, should be a proud boast of the Re- 
thily to her chosen mission, and has become publican party, for, if ramor be true, the new 
identified with the interests of the colored departure has cost him the loss of time honor- 
yeople of Aiken, where she has established a ed friends. It requires a brave man or a noble 
feme of her own. No one would suppose | woman to strike out in a new path while old 
that her property could escape taxation, and | friends cry out “‘traitor,’’ and new ones give a 
iw that particular State the way of the tax- | doubting welcome. 
payer seems hard. The amount of tax im-| The Republican party owe Dr. Loring their 
posed upon her place was forty dollars, which cordial support for his steadfast labors since 
ske promptly paid, but not without a feeling | he became one of them, and although many, 


best man for the position, irrespective of par- 


ty,” there seems to be presented here a way of 


escape from the present political confusion, | 


and a grand opportunity of rewarding oue of 
the most efficient officers of the State. 

I began this note about Suffrage in Salem, 
but the Senatorial contest spreads like a con- 
tagious disease, and we find ourselves serious- 
ly affected with it. 

We are sorry to learn that some mischiev- 


ous persons have represented our Suffrage | 
Club unfavorably in Boston, and have charged | 
us with growing lukewarm. Be very sure this | 
| to impart knowledge, as to produce activity of 
| mind and cultivate a taste for intellectual 


| boldly, others held back through fear of ridi- | 


is not the case; every day we find new friends 
of the cause, some too timid to speak out 


cule or by the opposition of friends; but not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, our number in- 
creases and many are becoming interested. 
Very soon we propose to hold a public meet- 
ing where some of the Boston friends will 
doubtless join us; and where we trust many 
of our “more than half converted” friends, 
who did not sign the petition, will become en- 
thusiastic supporters. 

Old Salem is slow, but sure, and not many 
years hence it will be as hard to find an Anti- 
Suffragist here, as it was, immediately after 
the emancipation proclamation, to find any- 
one who had bitterly opposed the freedom of 
the slave. N. ¥. D. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN VERMONT. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:— Having 
lately moved to my new home on the hillside, 
where the Green Mountains rear their friend- 
ly heads far in the bright blue, and the heavy, 
piercing wind howls and creaks through the 
forest—many miles away from depot or cars, 
I was surprised, last Sunday, by hearing the 
Rev. Mr. , as he rose in the pulpit, say he 
was prepared to speak on Woman’s Rights to- 
day. 

My heart beat anxiously, wondering on 

which side of the question this venerable man 
was about to speak. He took for his text 
(Galatians, chapter iii, verse 28), “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” My feelings 
were exultant, as were those of most of the 
ladies in the congregation, while listening to 
his words in behalf of equality, justice and 
truth. 
And now, fellow-laboring women, do you 
realize how this great under current of equali- 
ty is surging and agitating the minds of men, 
even upon the hillside and the mountain? If 
the knowledge of this fact should cause one 
lighter heart-throb in your bosom, how gladly 
I send this testimony. 

From my window I see Camel’s Hump and 
Mt. Mansfield, with their cold white faces look- 
ing bold, defiant and free. And from my heart 
I exclaim: 

“Oh, inanimate mountains, would that I 
could lift my face upward and say, ‘I also am 
free!’ The foreigner is joyous. Heis growing 
rich on my native soil, voting and making 
laws to govern me. The negroes are free 
The Rebels all are free to act, to vote, to do 
anything they are capable of doing. Working 
men combine to control their wages. But we 
native married women of Vermont are slaves 
to-day.” HILLSIDE. 
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PROGRESS IN MISSOURI. 


EDITORS WOMAN’s JOURNAL:—Please find 
enclosed a P.O. money order for subscrip- 
tions to the JouRNAL. I desire to congratu- 
late the editors of the JouRNAL, and the oth- 
er friends of Equal Suffrage on the marked 
progress made within the last few years, to- 
ward this great reform. To no one thing is 
that progress more entitled than to the in- 
fluence of the JoURNAL. While your paper 
does not immediately reach and affect the op- 
position, yetit supplies to the great army in 
the field, the weapons and munitions of war, 
as well as that enthusiasm and d’esprit du 
corps necessary to carry on the contest to a 
successful conclusion. Wishing you abun- 
dant success, and the speedy accomplishment 
of our common purposes. 

I remain respectfully yours, 
TEMPLE B. RoBINson. 

Paris, Mo., April 2. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 

Recorp or Mr. Atcorr’s Scuoo., Exem- 
plifying the Principles and Methods of Moral 
Culture. Third Edition, Revised. Boston; 
Roberts Brothers. 


Although the first edition of this book ap- 
peared so many years ago, it will be entirely 
new to many readers. It is now republished 
at the suggestion of Miss Alcott, as an answer 
to the inquiry whether a school like Piumfield, 
in “Little Men,” ever existed. The author, 
Miss E. P. Peabody, was Mr. Alcott’s assistant 
in the school, and the Record is an attempt to 
explain his novel method of developing the 
minds of the young. The book is largely 
made up of pages from Miss Peabody’s Jour- 
nal, in which she noted down the conversation 
between teachers and scholars as they occurred, 
and contains much that is very interesting. 
It is not probable that just such a school as 
the one described here will ever be attempted 
again. But those who doubted the wisdom of 











that it should be done under protest. She , like your correspondent, persistently ignore 


Mr. Alcott’s peculiar system of education, 











ment, his loving recognition of the beauty and 
capabilities of the immortal minds entrusted 
to his charge. Young teachers may find good 
and helpful suggestions on almost every page 
of the Record. Indeed the members of the 
last class which graduated from the Framing- 
ham Normal School were advised by their 
teachers to carefully study this very book. 
The school was taught in the Masonic Tem- 
ple in Boston, and a pleasant view is given of 
the interior of the school-room, every part of 
which, says Miss Peabody, “spoke the thoughts 
of Genius.” Mr. Alcott’s aim was notso much 


pursuits. Ke thought every book 1ead should 
be an event to achild; “and all his plans of 
teaching kept steadily in view the object of 
making books live, breathe and speak.”’ He 
read aloud books calculated to exercise the 
imaginative and reasoning powers, and con- 
tinually asked questions to draw out the 
thoughts of the children, and fix their atten- 
tion upon the ideas of the author. Such books 
as the Bible, The Fairy Queen, Krummacher's 
Parables, Pilgrim’s Progress and Miss Edge- 
worth’s Stories, were the favorites. At first 
the children liked “‘Pilgrim’s Progress” best, 
but after three months it was found they were 
less willing to give up readings in the Bible 
than in anything else. The four Gospels were 
arranged into a continuous story and read 
with conversations. One day two ladies, one 
a Trinitarian, the other a Humanitarian, were 
present at a lesson in the first chapter of John, 
and each left the room saying to Mr. Alcott, 
“I perceive that my views are taught here.” 
So successful was he in avolding all disputed 
points. 

Believing that ‘contemplation of spirit is the 
first principle of human culture,” he taught his 
little scholars to look within, and analyze their 
own natures. The intellectual benefits of the 
school were based on the study of words, and 
the youngest children were taught to draw, 
and to write by copying print, even before they 
could read. As a means of self-knowledge 
and an aid in composition the children were 
encouraged to express their thoughts and feel- 
ings in journals: which they wrote in daily. 
Mr. Alcott’s mode of discipline was as original 
as successful, and Miss Peabody says the school 
made moral progress “beyond all parallel in 
her observations.” Mr. Alcott’s gracious influ- 
ence was so deeply felt, he so completely won 
the love and reverence of his pupils, that the 
motives which inspired him were contagious, 

A small boy who was made Superintendent 
one day, and who marked several boys for 
misbehavior, was allowed, at his earnest solici- 
tation, to receive the strokes himself. The 
effect on all is said to have been most salutary. 
But it would be hardly safe for most teachers 
to follow Mr. Alcott’s example in this respect, 
where he succeeded, others would too often 
utterly fail, We fear some unruly urchins 
would consider it a very good joke to ferule 
“the master,” instead of receiving the punish- 
ment themselves. 

Ip the preface to the new edition, Miss Pea- 
body says:. 

“‘While my maturer age indorses the instinct 
which led me to set forth so lovingly this actu- 
al and most genuine outgrowth of Mr. Alcott’s 
mind, and I believe with him—now as then— 
that education must be moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual, as well as physical, from the very 
beginning of life, 1 have come to doubt the de- 
taus of his method of procedure; and I think 
that he will not disagree with me that Froe- 
bel’s method of cultivating children through 
artistic production, in the childish sphere of 
affection and fancy, is a healthier and more 
effective way than self-inspection, for at least 


those years of a child’s life before the age of 
seven,” 

But she adds : 

“I have a sacred respect for the experiment 
made by Mr. Alcott. What I witnessed in 
his school-room threw for me a new light upon 
the profoundest mysteries that have been con- 
secrated by the Christian symbols; and the 
study of childhood made there 1 would not 
exchange for anything else I have experienced 
in life. For I believe it enabled me to under- 
stand, as I should not otherwise have done, 
the depth and scope of that consummate act of 
earliest education which we owe to Froebel.” 

M. P. T. 


Roserts Broruers have published all the 
works of Margaret Fuller in uniform volumes. 
There is an increasing demand for the works 
of this rare woman. They will be of great 
value to every reader, and nothing can be bet- 
ter for the young women of today, than con- 
tact with the thought and spirit of Margaret 
Fuller. 


Tuore Recis: A Novel. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. The author of “The Rose Garden” 
and “Unawares” has given us another pleas- 
ant story, but this time the scene is laid in a 
quiet English village. The characters are 
skillfully drawn, and the reader soon becomes 


absorbed in the history of their lives. Few of 


them escape bitter trials and disappointments, 


and there is an undue proportion of sudden 
deaths. But the author’s bright, interesting 
way of telling the story prevents it from being 


| somber; and the shadows only serve to bring 


into stronger relief the sweetness and truth of 
the heroine, and the brave, persistent devotion 
to duty of David Stephens. For, the real hero 
of the book is not the young man who has the 
most prominent place in the story, and whose 
life is darkened for a time by the unjust sus- 


| picions of his friends, but the young dissenting 
| preacher. 
There is a quiet charm in the author's de- 
scriptions of rural beauty, and one can almost 
| see the old-fashioned village, with its high 
hedges and thatched cottages, its green pas- 
tures and tangled network of lanes. wm. P. r. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Education of American Girls.—By Anna C. 
Brackett. No,es, Holmes & Co. 

Record cf a School.—By A, Bronson Alcott. Rob- 
erts Bros. 

No Sex in Education. —By Mrs. E. B. Duffey 
Published by Stoddat & Co., Phila. 

A Summer Vacation, Four Sermons —By E. E. 
Hale. Roberts Bros. 

Sex and Educatioa.—By Julia Ward Howe. Rob- 
erts Bros. 

Woman Before the Law. — By J. Proffat, LL.D, 
Putnam & Sons, N. Y. 

Apple Blossoms, Poems.—By Hattie Tyng Gris- 
wold. Strickland & Co., Milwaukee. 


Teachings of the Ages.—By A. C. Traveler. Ban 
croft & Co., San Francisco. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Woman’s Club.—April 15 at 3.30 P. ., 
Mrs. M. P. Lowe will read a paper on “Buckle’s 
Article on Women,” to be followed by discussion, 

April 20, at 4.39 Pp. m., Mrs. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell will read a paper on ‘‘ Work in relation to 
the Home.”’ Club tea at 7. 








The P. O. address of Margaret W. Campbell is at 
12 Diller St., Chicago, after the 20th of this month it 
will be at No. 201 Winchester Avenue, Chicago. 


Bishop Ferrette’s Lectures, Wednesdays, 
April 15, 22 and 29, at 3,30 Pp. M., at the Woman's Club 
Rooms,3 Tremont Place. Subjects: I. “Six Huudred 
Miles on a Raft, from Diarbakr to Nineveh and Bag- 
dad;” IL. “Six Hundred Miles on a Camel, from Bag- 
dad to Damascus;” III. ‘The Arabian Nights.’’ 
Tickets to the course $1.50. Single tickets 60 cents. 
For sale at the N. E. Woman’s Club Rooms, and at 
the WoMAN’s JounNAL office, 3 Tremont Place, and 
at 20 Bromfield St. 15—3t 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


The Best Polish in the World, 





3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73, 


For Beauty of Polish, Saviug of Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Chea pness, truly Unrivalled inany Coun- 
try. 

Morse Bros., Proprietors, 


CANTON, MASS. 
14—ly 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we wou!d s1y consult Dr. E. 
D. SpEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted oa all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 


PA R KSI D E. For Little Boys & Girls. 

Especially intended for Children deprived of the care 

ofamother. For circulars please address 

MRS. M. L. READ, 77 College St., Hartford, Conn. 
15 —4t 





Boston. 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 
For promoting the growth of and beautifying the 
hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. 


NO OTHER COMPOUND 


possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly 
suit the various conditions of the human hair. 





A REMARKABLE CASE. 


East MIDDLEBORO, MAss., June 9, 1864. 

Messrs, BurNETT & Co.:—When my daughter's 
hair came off she had been afflicted with neuralgia in 
her head for three years, and for two years after her 
head was as smooth as her face, 

Through the recommendation of a friend, she was 
induced to try your Cocoaine, and the result was as- 
tonishing. She had not used half the contents of a 
bottle before her head was covered with a fine youn 
hair. In four montns her hair had grown severa 
inches in length, very thick, soft and fine, and of a 
darker color than formerly. 

She still continues to use the Cocoaine, in connec- 
t'on with the Kalliston, and we have but little fear of 
her loging ber hair. With respect, 

WM. 8. EDDY. 


MR, EDDY'S TESTIMONY RENEWED. 


East MIDDLEBORO, Mass., Jan. 14, 1867. 
Messrs. Joseph Burnetr & Co.—Gentlemen.— 
Soon after writing you last, my daughter delayed 
using Cocoaiyr for a few months, when her hair 
again came off, leaving her head perfect!y bare, ow- 
ing partly to the heat caused by neuralgia. We pro- 
cured a couple of bottles of the CocoAine, and used 
it freely as formerly. In the course of two months 
the hair made its appearance, and is now thick and 
soft, and in a very healthy condition. 
Respectfully vours, WM. 8. Eddy. 


FIVE YEARS LATER. 


EAST MIDDLEBORO, Mass., Mar. 28, 1872. 
Messrs. JoserH Burnett & Co.—Gentlemen.— 
I still entertain the saine opinion of the merits of 
your “Cocoaine” and ‘‘Kalliston’’ as formerly. Two 
or three applications never fail to checs the hair from 
falling on my own head; and new hair has been pro- 
duced (I am convinced through the application of the 
*“Cocoaine”’) where I had been bald for years—and 0 
a dark color, although | am eighty-two years old. 
My daughter has succeeded in preserving her hair 
by its constant use. Yours very truly, 
WM.S. EDDY. 





It is the best and cheapest hair-dressing 
in the world; it promotes the Growth of 
the Hair. and isentirely free from all ire 
ritating matter, 

Joseph Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No 27 Central St., Boston, Vor sale everywhert« 
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